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‘*Go deep enough there is Music everywhere,” —Carty_e. 
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HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


SEPTEMBER 9th, 1th, 12th, 13th and 14th. 
SOLO VOCALISTS:— M A D A M e A L B A N l, 


Miss AGNES NICHOLLS, Miss HILDA FOSTER and Madame ELLA RUSSELL, Miss MARIE BREMA, 
Miss ADA CROSSLEY, Miss MARION BLINKHORN and Miss MURIEL FOSTER. 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD and Mr. WILLIAM GREEN, Mr. SANTLEY, Mr. ANDREW BLACK, 
Mr. DANIEL PRICE, Mr. WATKIN MILLS. 

SEPTEMBER oth, Sunday, Grand Opening Service, in Cathedral. ‘* BENEDICTUS” (Mackenzie), ‘TE DEUM and 
BENEDICTUS” (Kigar), ‘* HALLELUJAH” (Beethoven). 

SEPTEMBER 1th, at 11.30 a.m., SpeciaL Patriotic PerrorMANcE. C. H. H. Parry's ‘* THANKSGIVING TE 
DEUM,” Brahm’s ‘SYMPHONY IN D,” C. V. Stanford's ‘‘LAST POST,” Verdi's *‘REQUIEM.” Evening, 
Grand Concert in the Shire Hall. 

SEPTEMBER 12th, at 11.30 a.m, Mendelssohn's ‘‘ ELIJAH.” At 8 p.m., Haydn’s ‘‘ CREATION” (Part I), Leo's 
‘*DIXIT DOMINUS,” T'schaikowsky’s ‘‘SYMPHONY PATHETIQUE.” 

SEPTEMBER 13th, at 11.30 am. Horatio Parker's ‘‘A WANDERER’S PSALM,” Wagner’s ‘*GOOD FRIDAY and 
GRAIL MUSIC” from ‘‘ PARSIFAL,”’ Beethoven's ‘‘CHORAL SYMPHONY.” At 8 p.m., J. S. Bach’s “GOD 
GOETH UP,” S. Coleridge-Taylor's ** THE SOUL’S EXPRESSION,” Mendelssohn's ‘HYMN OF PRAISE.” 

SEPTEMBER 14th, at 11.30 a.m., Handel's ‘* MESSIAH.” Evening, Chamber Concert in Shire Hall, 


Conductor - - Dr. SINCLAIR. PROGRAMMES, TICKETs, &C., JAKEMAN AND CARVER, HEREFORD. 


All those who wish to engage the best. . THE ACADEMY POPULAR EDITION, 


Vocalists, Instrumentalists, Orchestras, | AND 
aieckelaeen cain die GENERAL MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
: 4 310, REGENT STREET, 


For CONCERTS, RECEPTIONS, “AT HOMES,” &c, | 
should write to, or ring up LONDON, W. 























We would like to call your attention to the advantageous 


Tue Concorpe Goncert CGontroi, @s © rich we publish Compositions for those who do 
y 


not wish to spend large sums upon the issue of their works. 


New Address: 310, REGENT STREET, W. We are in direct communication with one of the best. Music 
Engraving and Printing Factories on the Continent, and 
Telephone No. 4153 Gerrard. have arrangements such as enable us to undertake work 

Save yourself unnecessary letters and appointments : at a price that has not hitherto been offered to the 
Instructions can be given equally well by telephone. profession. 

It is important to remember that telephone communi When desired we also publish Works Free of Cost on 
cation embodies both message and reply; letters and | the sale of a certain number of copies being guaranteed. 
telegrams do not. Finally, we would emphasize the fact that the music is 

Appointments to converse by telephone from any part of | produced in the best style obtainable, and that artistic titles 
the country may be made by postcard; those who have not | in colours are submitted in sketch form. 
private telephones can generally-obtain the use of a telephone | N.B.—When an interview with the Manager is wished 
close at hand. | for, an appointment should be made. 











CHELTENHAM: PUBLISHED BY THE “MINIM” COMPANY. 
All Musical Advertisements and Notices of Concerts and Musical News should be addressed to the Eprror, ‘‘ Minim,” CHeLrewnHam, 
The Wholesale London Agents are Messrs. Goodwin and Tabb, Universal Library, 71, Great Queen Street, Holborn, W.C.; Mr. F, 
Bretts, Wholesale News Agent, 5, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; and Messrs. Weekes and Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 








Norman, Sawyer and Co., Printers, St, George’s Hall, ‘Cheltenham. 
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Professional Cards. 





VOCALISTS & INSTRUMENTALISTS. 





ADAME BERTHA MOORE, 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS—Continued. 





j| R. BRIGHT JONES (TENOR), 
N For Terms apply to Glenhurst, Bath, 

or N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork St., London, W. 
Photo and Criticism on application. 








SOPRANO, 
29, Clarendon Road, Holland Park Avenue, 
London, W 
ISS MIRIAM EDWARDS, A.R.C.M., 
SOPRANO. 


(Pupil of W. Shakespeare, Esq.), for Oratorios, 
Concerts, At Homes. 

Terms and vacant dates, address—Tamworth House, 

Wednesbury; or Messrs. Priestly and Sons, 

Birmingham. 


R. HAMLYN CRIMP (TENOR). 


For Terms and Vacant Dates apply 
The Woodlands, Heathfield Road, 
Birmingham 








ISS LIZZIE AUSTIN (SOPRANO). 
Silver Medalist and Certificate of Merit 
R.A.M. For Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
Address—65, Philbeach Gardens, Earl's Court, 
London, S.W. 


R. CHAS. MARSDEN CHILD, 
TENOR, 
(Winner of the Mrs. Sunderland Medal.) 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 
Address—Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. 





PRINCIPAL TENOR. 
Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 
Address: The Cathedral, Hereford. 








ADAME NELLIE GOSNELL, 
SOPRANO, 
For Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
Address, 37, St. Augustine’s Road, Camden 
Square, N.W. 


me. JAMES GAWTHUROP, 
TENOR, 

Gentleman of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. 

James’ Palace. Address, 5, Hazlemere Road, N.W. 








Iss..LILY¥Y CALDWELL, 
MEZZO-SOPRANO, 
For Oratorios, Concerts, ‘‘At Homes,'’ etc. 
Address—c/o MontTEITH RANDELL, EsgQ., 1092, 
Monument Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


M 3%: HENRY SUNMAN, 
BASS. Licentiate (Artist) of the R.A.M. 
Of the Gloucester and Cheltenham Festivals, &c 

For Terms, Press Notices, &c., please address: 

Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford; or, nsual Agents. 








ISS PERCIVAL ALLEN (Assistant Teacher 
to W. Shakespeare, Esq.), 
Receives and Visits Pupils for Singing Lessons. 
Visits Cheltenham on Wednesdays. 
Address—4, Great Woodstock Street, London, W. 


R. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, 
BARITONE, 
Of Bristol, Cheltenham, Chester, and Norwich 
Festivals. 
Address, 44, Plympton Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 








ISS LILIAN HOVEY (CONTRALTO). 

For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., and for 

the Recital parts of ‘‘ Athalie’’ (Mendelssohn), &c. 
Address—82, Norfolk Road, Sheffield. 


R. CHARLES PHILLIPS 


BARITONE. 
Address: 8, Manor Mansions, Hampstead, London. 








ISS MARY MORGAN, CONTRALTO, 
Of the Gloucester Festivals, &c. 
19, Holland Park Avenue, London, W. 


R. CHAS. COPLAND, A.R.A.M.. BaRITONE. 

(Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy 

c/o Music). For Oratorio, Opera Recitals, and 

Concerts, address 48, Greencroft Gardens, N.W.; 
or to Mr. N. Vest, 6, Cork Street, W. 














MS MARGUERITE GELL (Conrtratto), 
of Birmingham Town Hall Concerts, 
For Oratorios, Masses, Concerts, &c. 
Address : 91, Belgrave Rd., Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


R. FRED LiIGHTOWLER (BARITONE), 

of the Cheltenham, Hereford and Worcester 
Festival Society's Concerts. 

Address—The Cathedral, Worcester. 








ADAME STEPHANIE OLIVE 
(CONTRALTO), 
Has returned from tour. At liberty for Oratorios, 
Concerts, Recitals. 
For Press Notices and Terms, 65, Fortess-road, 
Kentish Town, London. 


Me d A. VON HOLST, 
Professor of the Pianoforte. 
For Terms for Pianoforte Lessons, &c., 
Address: 46, Lansdown Crescent, Cheltenham. 








R. GWILYM RICHARDS, 
TENOR. 
Winner of Joseph Maas Prize, the Goldberg and 
Evill Prizes at the Royal Academy of Music, 
for Concerts and Oratorios. 


Address, 24, Lavender Gardens, Clapham Common, S.W. 


R. G. SPENLOVE BROWN, 


VIOLIN & VIOLA, 
Member of County of Gloucester Musical Festival 
Association, Cheltenham Festival Society, Dr. 
Winn's (late Stockley's) Orchestra, Mr. G. Halford's 
Orchestra (Birmingham), &c., &c. 
For Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
Address—199, Monument Road, Birmingham. 











a Be: EYNON MORGAN, 
TENOR, 
° Address, The Cathedral, Gloucester. 





~ WAR. OTTO DENE (TENOR), 


Of the Crystal Palace and Queen's Hall 
Concerts. 
For Terms, address, 132, Norwood Road, S.E.: or 
to W. B. Healey sag tn < Great Marlborough 
treet R 








RS. HENRY MILWARD (CONTRALTO), 
Med. R.A.M., Pupil of Mdme. Lemmens, 
Sherrington Oratorios, Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,"’ &c. 
Teaches in Worcester and Birmingham. Terms, 
Vacant Dates, Press Notices. Address—Grafton, 
Bromsgrove. 


M* ARTHUR CASTINGS, 








~\V ISS CECILIA MATTHEWS, Teacher of the 
Piano, Singing and Theory of Music. Pupils 
prepared for the various Local Examinations. 


>. Addresss—7, Clarence Square, Pittville, Cheltenham. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS—Continued. 





M* E. G WOODWARD, 
Professor and Teacher of the Violin, 
LEADER AND CONDUCTOR. 


Address, CorELLI, 13, CLARENCE SQUARE, 
CHELTENHAM. 





Iss LOUISE DUGDALE, 
A. Mus. T.C.L., Silver Med. L.A.M., 
Teaches Harmony and Counterpoint by post. 
Prepares for Exams. Terms very moderate. 
Address, Fairlawn, Sidcup, Kent. 





MR. A. MONTAGUE BORWELL, 


L.R.A.M., A.G.S.M., Baritone, 
Prize-winner, Solo Singing and Sight Reading, Strat- 
ford Musical Festival, and Gold Medal, 1897. 
Medalist, Soc. Arts. 

For Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 

8, Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 





R. WM. GRIFFIN ProFgssor or Music. 
(Violin and Viola). Principal Viola at Bir- 
mingham Festival Musical Society's and Dr, Winn's 
Concerts, &c.—Address, Wychbury, Alcester Road, 
Moseley, Birmingham. 





R. J. E. TEAGUE, 


PROFESSOR AND TEACHER OF THE 
VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO. 


Address, 5, Paragon Parade, Bath Rd., Cheltenham. 





R. CHARLES J. A. TEAGUE, 


PROFESSOR AND TEACHER OF VIOLIN, 
Fiute, &c., 
Open to Engagements for Concerts, &c. 
College Music Saloon, Suffolk Road, Cheltenham. 





R. A. C. HANDLEY-DAVIES, 


VIOLINIST, 

Sub-Professor Royal Academy of Music, London ; 
Leader of Mayfair Orchestral Society, London ; 
SOLOIST OR ORCHESTRAL LEADER. 

Address, 92, Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W. 





R. BENONI BREWER, F.C.V., 
VIOLINIST. 

Bronze Medal, 1887; Silver Medal, 1888 ; 
Diploma of Merit, 1889 (Royal Academy of Music). 
Leader and Solo Violinist, Worcester Orchestral 

Society. 
Is open to Engagements for Orchestral or Chamber 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
For Terms, &c., Address, 3, Edgar St., Worcester. 





M* JOSEPH OWEN, 


VIOLONCELLIST, 
Principal Violoncello to Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society, and Mr. G. Halford’s Orchestral 
Concerts. 

For Terms, etc., address : 
50, Lee Crescent, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

















R.. H.. LUDLAM, 
VIOLONCELLIST 
(Chester, Cheltenham, Peterbcro’, &c., Festivals), 
West Bromwich. 
Telegrams—"‘ LupLaM, West Bromwicu,”’ 


CHELTENHAM 


Musical Festival Society, 


President— 
Sir HerBertT OakeLey, LL.D., D.C.L., Mus.Doc. 


THIRTY-FIRST SEASON, 1900-1901. 


HE FIRST WEEKLY CHORAL PRACTICE will take place 

on TursDAay EvENING, SEPTEMBER 18th, at Eight 

o'clock, and will be continued every Tuesday Evening 
throughout the Session. 


THE ORCHESTRAL PRACTICE will commence on 
SATURDAY EveNniING, SEPTEMBER 29th, at 7.30. 


THE ELEMENTARY SINGING AND SIGHT-READING 


CLASS on Tuurspay EVENINGS. 


VIOLIN AND VIOLA CLASSES.— —) The Class for 
Beginners and (6) the Advanced om or Violin and Viola 
will open in September. 


THE LADIES’ AFTERNOON HARMONY AND VOCAL 
CLASSES, on Saturpay AFTERNOON, OcT. 6th, at 3.30. 


PROGRAMME : 
“THE REDEMPTION" sie aa Gounod, 


New Cantatas— 
‘“HIAWATHA'S WEDDING FEAST” 


“THE DEATH OF MINNEHAHA" 


SELECTIONS FROM WAGNER, BEETHOVEN, 
AND OTHERS. 
CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL WORKS. 


Coleridge-Taylor. 





SUBSCRIPTION FEES FOR THE SEASON : 


Crass A. 
Choral Division (Performing Members) .... 
Two Members of the same Family ... was 
Elementary Class only... * ove eee 
Choral jo Elementary Class ooo ove 
Instrumentalists for Concert Orchestra... 
Harmony Afternoon Class (Saturday) se ose 
* Crass B 
Choral Division (Performin Members), entitled to 
receive One Transferable Stall — for each 
Subscription Concert, Block B . cee eos 


Instrumentalists ditto ... ane oe was one 
Associates are entitled to attend tlie Practices and 
Lectures, and to receive an Admission Ticket 
to Block B for each Subscription Concert .. I I 0 
Members have Free Admission to Special Lectures, &c. 
N.B.—Chorus and Band Parts are provided for Performing 
Members free of cost. 
The Festival Society’s Season ends in June. 
J. A. MATTHEWS, 
- Director and Conductor 
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Scholastic. 


September, 1g00 








ECKINGTON HOUSE, 
CHELTENHAM, 


School for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men (Resident and Daily Pupils). 


Home FOR INDIAN CHILDREN. 


Principals—The Misses Chambers. 


The Misses Whittard, 
Lapigs' ScHooL & KINDERGARTEN, 
THE HALL, 


MONTPELLIER DRIVE, CHELTENHAM. 


Prospectus on application. 


Montpellier Rotunda, 
Cheltenham. 


CLASSES FOR 
DANCING DEPORTMENT AND 
CALISTHENICS. 


Monsieur et Madame d’EGVILLE. 
Address—Brand Lodge, Malvern. 





| @LENGYLE, London Road, 


CHELTENHAM, 
LapigEs'’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL AND 
KINDERGARTEN, 
Principal—Mrs. Townshend, 
Assisted by Certificated Governesses 
and Masters. 


Prospectus on application. 














MDLLE. GERALDY’S 


FRENCH CLASSES 
for the 
MICHAELMAS TERM. 


ADDRESS— 
ROYAL HOUSE, CHELTENHAM. 


“County of Gloucester 
Musical Festival Association. 


Seventu Season - 1899-1900. 
President : 


C, Ler Witiiams, Mus Bic, 
Worcester. 


The Committee : 
Conpuctors oF SoctetTigs 1n Union. 
Hon. Sec.: 


Joun A. Matruews, 
7, Clarence Square, Pittville, Cheltenham. 











PROFESSIONAL CARDS—Continued. 


R. W. E. BELL-PORTER, LS.M., 
DOUBLE BASSIST, 
Is prepared to accept Engagements for Choral and 
Orchestral Concerts. 
A few vacancies for Pianoforte Pupils. 
Address: Tiddington, Stratford-on-Avon. 


M* ARTHUR H. CHAPMAN, 
i PRINCIPAL TRUMPET. 
Address, 2, Marlboro’ Place, Princes Street, 


Cheltenham. 
M*: 


yo: a oe eo -O-2. © 2), 
TROMBONIST. 
Address: 9, Sandford Terrace, Cheltenham. 
FOR SALE, 
Choral and Orchestral 


CONSISTING OF 

CANTATAS, PART SONGS, 
AT LOW PRICES. 
LIBRARIAN, c/o ‘* MINIM” 

















Music, 
SUITES, &c., 


Address, Co., 








Just Published. 


Second Edition. Useful for Musical Students. 
‘The Musical Students’ Register of Daily Practice,” 
arranged by J. A. Matthews. Price Threepence, Post 
Free. Sold by all Book and Music Sellers, or the 
Publisher, ‘‘ Minim"’ Office, Cheltenham. 


TO COMPOSERS & AUTHORS. 








Every kind of Musical Work published by the 
** Minim” Co. 
Estimates Post Free. 
Address—“ Minim ” Office, Cheltenham. 


Cheltenbam Modern School. 


HEADMASTER— 


RICHARD TYRER, B.A. (Hons. Lond.), 
F. R. Met. Soc. 


HOROUGH Preparation for the Universities and 

Higher Public Schools, and for Professional and 

Commercial Life. Highly successful results at the 
Oxford Loca Examinations. 


Over 100 Boys have obtained Certificates ; Twenty- 
two have gained the title of Associate in Arts, Twelve 
with Honours or Distinctions. Six have Matriculated 
at London, all in the rst Division, besides many other 
minor successes. 

Very superior Accommodation for Boarders. The 
Sanitary Arrangements are perfect. 

The Schoo) possesses the great advantage of a 
large open-air Swimming Bath, and all Boys are taught 
to swim. 











CHELTENRAM. | 


INSTITUTED 1872. 


SEVEN NATIONAL PRIZES of £5 and £3 each, and 
TEN LOCAL EXHIBITIONS, value {£9 gs. each, are 
awarded annually. 


is next Examination at the Cheltenham Centre will be 
| held as under :— 
INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL 

| November and Decgmber, 1900, Fees—1 1s. each subject. 
| New Preparatory Pianoforte Grade, Fee—t1o/6. 

| 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 
December, 1900. Fees—6s. to ros. 6d. 
Local Secretary, Mr. J. A. MATTHEWS, 7, CLARENCE Square, 
PITTVILLE, from whom the current Regulations, including 
| New Syllabus for Practical Examinations may be obtained. 
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Communications to Editor, items of local interest, &c., 
must be signed by those sending them, with their 
addresses, not necessarily for gue pony and they 
should be sent as early as possible, and not later than 
the 2oth of the month. 

MANUSCRIPTS Cannot be returned, unless accompanied by 
stamps, and the Editor reserves the right to omit 
anything at his discretion. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Terms may be had on application. 

SusBscriPpTions.—'' The Minim"’ will be sent on the first 
of each month to Subscribers, at 1/- per annum, or 
post free, 1/6, payable in advance. 

Back Numbers may be obtained from all Book and 
Music Sellers, Price 2d., post free. 

The Trade supplied on the usual terms. 

Address: Tue EpirTor, 
“*MinimM" OFFICE, 
CHELTENHAM. 
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PARTY SPIRIT. 








4N musical politics, as in municipal and imperial politics, there is much party spirit. Ever since 
the days when Gregorians and Ambrosians waged war, down to the days when 
Some said that Signor Buononcini 
Compared to Handel was a ninny ; 
While others said that to him, Handel 
Was scarcely fit to hold a candle, 


and the Gluckists and Piccinists strove for imperial and popular favour, and from then to the 
present time, when, though in a more friendly spirit the disciples of Sullivan dispute with 
the followers of Wagner, it has been so. But, alas for the degenerate days we live in. We are 
not content with two parties, each diametrically opposed to the other. We have parties as 
many as the notes of the gamut. As in parliamentary matters we have Conservatives, Liberals, 
Radicals, Unionists, Gladstonians, Dillonites, Parnellites, Nationalists, and scores more who 
could be named off-hatd, so in music we have Wagnerites, Classicists, Legitimists, who all 
despise all arrangements, followers of the new Italian School, Patriots, Slavonics who swear 
by the modern Russian School of composition, and musical Puritans who swear at it. And 
as we have Gladstones and Beaconsfields, Lincolnms and McKinleys, so we have Wagners and 
Liszts, Sullivans and George Macfarrens. But why should this party spirit be? There 
must surely be something radically wrong with mankind for so universal an art as music to 
allow of its adherents being so split up. Each party will in its turn sway the crowd, and 
though the craze just now may be for the Glinka and Rimsky-Korsakoff School, it will, 
no doubt, shortly change, and all our present day Russians will be but a memory, and some 
new school will be followed or some old tastes revived. But this is not as it should be. 
Why should not the best works of Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Sullivan, 
Glinka, Moussogorsky, Parry, Elgar, and the other master singers be listened to and 
understood, and praised and.prized by all alike ? Why should not the delicate beauty of 
Mozart, the noisy grandeur of Wagner or the stern simplicity of the early Bachs be each listened 
to and admired by the same person as the weird beauty of Grieg? Or, to turn to Church music, 
why should not the Liturgists who cling so lovingly to the plain song chants and modulations 
(I do not use this term in its technical sense) of medieval times, and those who desire to sing 
the praises of God in pedantic fugues or modern melodies, all join hands in seeing, admiring and 
utilizing the beauties of the whole? A man does not despise the sea because he loves the 
green fields, or rail at Vesuvius because he admires Snowdon, or say that moonlight is despicable 
because the stars were made to light the night. Put man ever did despise the work of his 
fellow man and fix his heart on one object leaving all others unnoticed. Even your 
phlegmatic Englishman scarce knows what moderation in admiration and despite are. How 


then the more romantic peoples? Catholicity in musical taste is possible, but is rare—very rare. 
HERBERT ANTCLIFFE, 
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Royal Academy of Music, 


TENTERDEN STREET, HANOVER Square, Lonpon, W. 





Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Patrons— 


Her Most Gracious MAJESTY THE. QUEEN, 


THEIR RoyAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF | 


WALES, AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILy. 
President— 


H.R.A. tHe Duke or Saxe-CoBpurG aNnp GoTHA, DUKE OF | 
EpINBURGH, K G. 


Principal—Sir A. C. Mackenzig, Mus.Doc., F.R.A.M. 





THE Royat ACADEMY OF Music offers to students of 
both sexes (whether amateur or professional) a thorough 
training 1n all branches of music under the most able and 
distinguished Professors. In addition to receiving individual 
lessons in the various branches of the Curriculum, students 
have the advantage of attending the Orchestral, Choral, and 
Chamber Music Classes, and the weekly lectures on music 
and musicians. Evidence of their progress is given at the 
Fortnightly and Public Concerts and by periodical Operatic 
and Dramatic Performances. 


There are three Terms in the Academic year—viz., the 
Michaelmas Term, from Michaelmas to Christmas ; the Lent 
Term, from early in January to Easter ; and the Midsummer 
Term, from early in May until the end of July. 


The fee for the ordinary curriculum is 11 Guineas per 
Term. 


A large number of Scholarships and Prizes are founded 
and are competed for periodically. 


Students who show special merit and ability receive the 
distinction of being elected by the Directors Associates of the 
Institution, and are thereby entitled to the use after their 
names of the initials A.R.A.M. Students who distinguish 
themselves in the musical profession after quitting the 
Institution may be elected by the Directors Fellows of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and are thereupon entitled to the 
use oie their names of the initials F.R.A.M. 


Subscribers have the privilege of attending the Lecture® 
and Public Concerts, and of introducing friends in proportion 
to the amount of their subscriptions. 


An examination of persons trained independently of the | 


Academy is held twice a year—viz., during the Summer and | 
Christmas vacations—successful candidates at which are | 
elected Licentiates of the Academy, and are thereupon 
entitled to the use after their names of the initials L.R.A.M. | 

Prospectus, entry form, and all further information may | 
be obtained on application. 


F. W. Renaut, Secretary. 
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Musical and otherwise. 


SEPTEMBER. 


(Our Saxon ancestors called this month Gerst 
Monat, because the barley which this month 
yields was called Gerst. 


| ist.—St. Giles Day. 

| 3rd.—Oliver Cromwell died 1658. 

| 5th.—Meyerbeer, G., born at Berlin 1791. 

| 5th.—William Chatterton Dix, died 1898, at 

Cheddar (born 1837), aged 62, the writer of 

many popular hymns. He contributed to 

‘* Hymns Ancient and Modern,” ‘ The 

Hymnary,” ** The Hymnal Companion,” and 

other collections. He was the author of 

‘*Come unto Me ye weary,” “As with glad- 

ness men of old,” and many others of great 

popularity. 

| 6th.—Mozart’s **Clemenza di Tito,” 

1791. 

eB bis 20 Samuel LL.D., born 1709, Author 
of the English Dictionary. 

8th.—William the Fourth and his Queen were 
crowned 1831. Dvorak born, 1841. 

gth.—William the Conqueror died at Rouen 1087. 

gth.—Hereford Musical Festival commences. 

11th.—Sir George Martin born 1844. 

14th.—Cherubini, M., born 1760 at Florence. 

16th.—Shakspere’s house at Stratford-on-Avon was 
sold by auction, 1848. It was knocked down 
for £3,000. Dr. E. B. Pusey died 1882. 

17th.—The Cheltenham School of Music Michael- 
mas Term begins. 

18th.—Cheltenham Musical Festival Society opens 
the 31st Session. 

21st.—Sir Walter Scott died 1832. 

23rd.—Madame Malibran died 1836. 

23rd.—Handel’s *“* Armide ” produced 1777. 

24th—The Royal Academy of Music and the 
Royal College of Music Michaelmas Term 
begins. 

25th.—Trinity College, London, Michaelmas Term 
begins. 

29th.— Michaelmas Day. 

30th.—Stanford Charles Villiers born at Dublin 
1852. 


Monthly Calendar. 
| 
| 
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The Royal College of Music 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883), 
Prince Consort Roav, SoutH KENSINGTON, LONDON. 


President—H.R.H. THE Prince oF WALEs, K.G. 
Director— 
Sir C. HusperT H. Parry, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Hon. Secretary—CuHarRLEs Morvey, Esq., M.P. 


The next Term begins 24th September. Entrance 
Examination, Friday, 21st September. 

A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is open for Pupils up 
to 16 years of age at Reduced Fees. 





Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained 


from 
FRANK PowNALL, Registrar 








Editorial. 

This number of The Minimm (84) completes the 
Seventh Volume. It will appear next month as a 
Quarterly Musical Magazine, Review, and Pro- 
fessional Register, and it will be published in 
January, April, July and October, rgor. It is 
hoped that the same interest will be taken in the 
new enterprise by our readers, subscribers, and 
contributors, to whom our warmest acknowledge- 
ments are now offered for past favours. 


The new edition of The Minim will be in- 
creased in the number of pages. The price will 
be JZwopence quarterly. By post, or delivered 
by hand, One Shilling annually. 


The new edition of The Minim will be for- 
warded to all subscribers on our list, unless 
cancelled. We particularly desire to hae attention 
to this announcement. 


This number contains, as a supplement, Lesson 
XI. (Part I.) of Elementary Singing Lessons, &c. 
The complete work (Part I.) will be published 
shortly. Price, One Shilling.. Volume VII. of 7he 
Minim (1899-1900), bound in cloth 2s. 6d. (Post 
free 3s.) Any two volumes, except the first, which 
is out of print, bound in cloth, 4s. (Post free, 


d.) 








Notice to Advertisers in ‘‘The Minim.” 

Special terms to Music Publishers for the 
announcement of new music. To Musical Societies, 
Colleges, Schools of Music, and other Musical 
Institutions for single or serial advertisements. 

Leaflets, Specimen pages of Music, Pro- 
grammes of Concerts, and any matter relating to 
music will be enclosed at special rates. 

Professional Cards and School Addresses at 
very low rates. Address—Manager (of this edition), 
Minim Office. 





Gold Dust. 


All good ends can be worked out by good and 
honourable means. Never try any crooked bye- 
paths or they will only lead you to ultimate confusion. 

—01-— 

Three things to aim at—be reasonable, moderate 
and fair. —:0:— 

Look well to your own business. It is the 
part of a clever man to keep the reins of his own 
work well in hand. 

—:0:— 

Always endeavour to push on. The voice of 
time calls out to man in tones of silvery clearness, 
‘* ADVANCE!” —:0:— 

There is something to learn from all kinds of 
men. You may gather knowledge by the road-side 
as well as in the academy. 

—:0:— 

Some people think that charity simply means 
‘‘ giving alms,”’ and that it is quite charitable to give 
a penny to a beggar, and the next minute say some- 
thing unkind of their neighbour. We do not all 
think alike.—F. C. B. 

—:0:— 

Music resembles Poetry, 

In each are nameless graces which no methods 

teach, 

And which a masterhand alone can reach. 


Pope. 








Mr. M. Sterling Mackinlay. 


Madame Antoinette Sterling may well be proud 
of her accomplished son, Mr. Malcolm Sterling 
Mackinlay, who is. more than an artist of excep- 
tional promise, and who has already gained a 
successful position as a singer. Mr. Mackinlay is 
the eldest son of Madame Antoinette Sterling, and 
godson of the late Lord Mount Temple; he was 
born in the house of the late Sir Joseph Barnby. 
He was educated at Eton, where he made many 
successes, and was fifth in the School Mathemati- 
cal Exhibition at the age of sixteen; he gained the 
Brinkman Divinity Prize in the first year, and 
many prizes for Classics and Athletics He be- 
longed to the Volunteer Corps, was elected a mem- 
ber of Eton Literary Society, and represented his 
house at football, cricket, fives and rowing. After- 
wards he went to Oxford, where he rowed for his 
College for three years, won a number of cups, and 
finally took his B.A. at the exceptionally early age 
of twenty. It should be mentioned that during his 
College career he helped to win for his College Eight 
their oars inthe Bumping races. While reading for 
his degree he managed to find time for the study of 
music, and he went up regularly to London to 
study singing, under the veteran Signor Manuel 
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Garcia, who still flourishes at the age of 95, and is 
the oldest teacher of singing alive at the present 
time. He taught Jenny Lind, Catherine Hayes, 
Antoinette Sterling, Marchesi, Viardot, Malibran, 
and many other eminent vocalists, some quite un- 
known tothe present generation. Mr. Mackinlayhas 
also studied German Repertoire with Miss Eugénie | 
Josctio. He has made several appearances in | 

ondon. The Times, May 18th, 1goo, said :—‘‘ He 
enunciates with remarkable clearness, and has con- 
siderable command of a variety. of languages, his | 
German being of unusual merit. His phrasing | 
stamps him as a good musician, and his singin is | 
always interesting.” And on June 15th, The Times | 
fnrther said :—‘‘ Nothing is more remarkable than | 
the power Mr. Mackinlay possesses of varied ex- | 
pression ; in songs grave and gay he seems equally | 
well suited.” Mr. Mackinlay is the fortunate pos- | 
sessor of a splendid bass voice, with a range of two | 
octaves, and he is prepared tosing in oratorio music as | 
well as miscellaneous concerts, &c. He is engaged | 
for the London Ballad Concerts at the Queen’s Hall | 
for the Autumn. His name points north. Scot- | 
land is proud of her son, musicians are also equally | 
proud in having one “on the list” who is so cele- | 
brated, and has added lustre to the profession and | 
the institutions responsible for his training as a 
scholar and athlete. A portrait of Mr. Mackinlay | 
will be found on another page of this Minim. 








Guild of Organists (Fncorporated). 


Established 1887. | 


Incorporated 1898. 


Patrons—The Archbishops of CanTERBURY and York, &c. 
President—E. J. Hopkins, Esq., Mus.Doc. Cantuar. 
Warden—Percy RipEqut, Mus Doc.Lond. 


Sub-Warden—C. T. Corke, Mus.Bac.Cantab. 


For Musicians of the Church of England, and Churches in 
Communion, only. 


The next Examination for the Diploma of F.Gld.O. and 
the Certificate of Practical Musicianship (specially directed 
to Church Music, Choir Training, &c.), will be held in 
’ January, rgor. 


Subscription for Membership, dating from June, ros. 6d 
per annum. 


For all particulars of Membership, Free Register, &c., 
address-— 
FRED. B. TOWNEND, Hon. Sec., 


II, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
or Brentwood, Essex. 
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Musical History. 
FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 
Part IX. Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A.D. 1800.—Beethoven’s first symphony (C Major 
Op. 21) produced in public amid immense 
enthusiasm. 
1801.—Production of Haydn's 

** The Seasons.” 

1801.—Beethoven composed the ‘ Moon- 
light ” sonata (C Sharp Minor, Op. 27, No. 
2), and the “‘ Pastoral” sonata (Op. 28) for 
the pianoforte. 

1803.—Beethoven produced at Vienna his 
oratorio, “* The Mount of Olives,” known 
also as * David in the Wilderness.” The 
second Symphony (D Major, Op. 36) and 
the “* Kreutzer Sonata” (A Major, Op. 47) 
for the violin and pianoforte. 
1804.—Beethoven composed his *‘ Waldstein” 
(C Major, Op. 58) and the “ Appassionata ” 
sonatas (F. Minor, Op. 57) for the pianoforte. 
1805.—Beethoven’s only Opera, ‘* Fidelio,” 
was produced at Vienna. Its first name was 
‘« Leonore,” and it had four overtures. The 
third symphony, “ Eroica” (E flat Major, 
Op. 55) was produced at Vienna. 
1805.—Schubert commenced writing his 
songs at the age of 8. In all he composed 
over 1,200. 

. 1806.—Beethoven composed his Violin Con- 
certo (D Major, Op. 61 
1807.—Pleyel and Co., 


A.D. oratorio, 


A.D. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


Baris, pianoforte firm 
founded by Ignaz Pleyel. 

1807.—The Royal Conservatoire of Music at 
Milan was founded by Napoleon Bonaparte. 


A.D. 
A.D. 
A.D. 
A.D. 


1807.—Beethoven produced his fourth 

symphony (B flat Major, Op. 60) at Vienna. 

1808.—Erard, Sebastian, brought out certain 
improvements for the harp and pianoforte. 

1808.—Beethoven produced his fifth sym- 
phony (C Minor, Op. 67) and the sixth 

symphony, ** Pastoral” (F Major, Op. 68) 

at Vienna. 

. 1809.—Haydn died at Vienna on May 31st. 
(Born March 31st, 1732, at Rohrau, 
Austria.) 

. 1809.—The first musical festival ever held in 
Germany took place at Frankenhansen, in 
Thuringia. Louis Spohr was the conductor. 

1810.—Beethoven’s music to Goethe's 
‘* Egmont ” was produced. 

. 1811.—Novello and Co.’s Music Publishing 
Firm was founded in London, by Vincent 
Novello, who was born in London in 1781. 
(Died 1861, at Nice.) . 

. 1811.—Weber’s Opera, “* Abu Hassan,” was 

produced at Munich. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


oF THE R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


PRESIDENT : 
H.R.H. THe Prince oF WatzEs, K.G 


Associated Board: 


THOMAS THRELFALL, Esq, (R.A.M.), yy 
Hon, G. W. SPENCER LYTTLETON, C.B. (R.C 
Deputy-Chairman. 


Sir ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE, Mus.Doc., St. AND., CANTAB. 
et Epin., Principal of R.A.M 

Sir C. HUBERT H. PARRY, M.A., Mus.Doc., CANTAB., OXON. ET 
Dust., D.C.L., Director of R.C.M 


OSCAR BERINGER, Esq. 
PROFESSOR JAMES DEWAR, F.R.S., &c., 

WALTER MACFARREN, Esg., R.A.M. 
EDMUND MACRORY, Esq gc. 

CAVe ALBERTO RANDEGG R 


SIR WALTER PARRATT, Mus.Doc., Oxon., 
PROFESSOR C. VILLIERS STANFORD, D.C.L., 

M.A., Mus.Doc., Cantas. gt Oxon., R.C.M 
SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Mus.Doc., CANTAk. ET -si8 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR, Esq. 


Honorary Treasurer : 
CHARLES MORLEY, Esg., M.P. 


Centrat Orrice—32, Mapvox Street, Lonpox, W. 
\ 





LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS—SYLLABUS A. 
Held annually in March and April. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—SYLLABUS B. 


Held three times a year, viz. : -(a) March-April, (b) June-July, and 
(c) October-November. 


Entries for October-November Examinations close October 13th. 


Local Centre and School Theory Papers for 1896-7-8-9, Threepence 
per set per year, post frée (2/- the whole). 


The Board gives annually Six Exhibitions, tenable for two years. 
These Exhibitions are limited to Candidates in the Local Centre 
Examinations, who are under 20 years of age, and who fulfil certain 
conditions set forth in each syllabus, 


Syllabuses, Forms of Entry, Papers set in previous years, and all 
information can be obtained from the Central Office. 


JAMES MUIR, Secretary. 
Central Office, 32, Maddox Street, London, W. 
September, 1900, 
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Henry Russell. 


On our supplement page will be found a 
portrait of the veteran composer Mr. Henry 
Russell. 


The readers of The Minim have cause to .con- 
gratulate themselves in securing an interview (even 
at second-hand) with the popular musician, Henry 
Russell, for, as is well known, it is now-a-days only 
in exceptional circumstances that he admits within 
his otherwise hospitable doors the wielder of a 
journalistic pen. It is surely not a matter of sur- 
prise that, after such a long life as his, he should, 
in spite of the brisk vigour with which he carries 
the weight of his eighty-eight years, prefer to have 
his home as little as possible invaded by the 
ubiquitous ‘“chiel takin’ notes.” But to the 
favoured few newspaper people who do penetrate 
to Henry Russell’s cosy fireside he is a most 
delightful host, as snugly ensconced in an arm 
chair he relates the experiences of his extremely 
interesting career. To give a first impression of 
him one must needs insist on the very unusual 
briskness of manner, brightness of glance, and 
clearness of articulation, which he still possesses ; 
indeed, it is only on hearing him tell of events of 
his childhood, when George IV. was king, that one 
is brought to believe that his age can possibly be 
within two decades of what he claims. Small won- 
der thatin such a well-stocked garner of experiences, 
stretching over so long and busy a life, his memory 
for the trivial, necessary details of the recital shouid 
occasionally play him false, and a word of correc- 
tion need to be supplied by Mrs. Russell, his 
“active junior partner,” as he affectionately calls 
her. Honestly to give the whole of the afternoon’s 
chat with Henry Russell would require so many 
pages of this paper that “‘ a special double number”’ 
would become indispensable; a condensed form, 
containing the most striking points, must therefore 
suffice. He began— 

‘‘T suppose the date of my birth would make 
a good start; what do you think ?” 

“Nothing more entirely satisfactory occurs 
to me!” 

‘Very well then; jot down in your memory 
that the auspicious year was 1812, and add, if you 
like, that the fortunate locality was Sheerness.” 

These introductory statements were given with 
an irresistibly, comic assumption of much dignity, 
which promptly betrayed the fact that to be taken 
au grand serieux is not without its attributes of 
amusement to Henry Russell. Would that some 
of the self-sufficient, budding “celebrities” of the 
present jin de siecle style could view their own 
trifling achievements and their unimportant per- 
sonality with even half his unruffled aloofness. 


— hee CU le lee ll 
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‘“ When I was still a scrap of a fellow my 
parents moved to London, and my father, who was 
in the employ of the Government, in his spare time 
gave me lessons on the piano. At six it was 
decided that I had a voice worth training, so I was 
taken to Mr. M. P. King, who for two years gave 
me admirable instruction, and then took me to call 
on Robert Elliston, of Drury Lane, who was living 
in the Blackfriars Road, then a semi-fashionable 
district. The great man was pleased with my 
singing, and offered me an immediate engagement 
at thirty shillings a week, which in those days wasa 
high salary. Elliston had several other youngsters 
in hand, so to give us the opportunity to work 
together advantageously he formed his ‘children’s 
opera,’ and produced ‘ The Nightingale and the 
Raven,’ with a caste including Master Burke, Miss 
Harriet Coveney, Miss Fanny Woodhouse, and my 
small self. We had an immense success: Drury 
Lane was crammed every night for weeks. Then 
we appeared in another opera, ‘The Swiss Family,’ 
which went, if possible, better, and ran a hundred 
and twenty nights, which in those days was some- 
thing quite extraordinary. Mr. Elliston was 
gratified, and we children much excited by the 
arrival of a command to appear before the King, 
George IV., at the Pavilion, Brighton. Such a 


packing up, such a sending off of luggage and pro- 
perties by the van load, and such a bundling of 
ourselves into and on to the coach for the journey ! 
But we did not do the whole distance to Brighton 
in one day, for Edmund Kean had begged that we 
might stop on the way at Richmond and give a 


performance at his theatre there. We dined at his 
house hard by and stayed the night. Our success 
was most emphatic; and so was Kean’s advice to 
me on the advantages of clear utterance, and I 
thank him for it to this day. At Brighton we 
stayed at the Old Ship Hotel. How we little 
Cockneys messed and frolicked on the beach al! the 
morning, and how we argued about the probable 
aspect of the King all the afternoon. At last the 
evening .came, and with it our first performance 
before Royalty. ‘ The Nightingale and the Raven’ 
formed our programme, and gave great satisfaction 
to his Majesty and the Court.” 

‘“‘ id you continuously sing as a boy ?” 

“Yes; at all events for several years after that 
episode. Then I went to Italy tostudy. I was a 
student at the Bologna Conservatoire. Then I 
went to Milan, and met Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, 
and Balfe.. The last having a sweet baritone voice, 
and being a good musician, was offered an engage- 
ment at the Opera House of Varesi, a little town 
about thirty miles from Milan, where I had just 
agreed to go. Our salaries were but small; how- 
ever, we were glad to take anything that turned up. 
Grisi was of the same company, so it was a case of 
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/modest beginnings all round. I did not stay very 
| long, and in returning to London, via Paris, I met 
| Meyerbeer ; also Lavasour, and Neuri, for whom 
_* Robert le Diable’ was written.” 

The list of world-renowned people, whose 
| names figure in the casual chat of such a man as 


| 
| 


| Henry Russell, is so imposing that before he has 
finished talking everyone of importance seems to 
have been mentioned. 

Soon after the return of the youn, singer to 
London he was engaged by Benjamin Lumley as 
chorus master at His Majesty’s Theatre, and whilst 
exercising his onerous duties there he associated 
with Malibran, De Beriot, Mori, and the great 
violinist, Paganini. Outside his work, Russell 
became known to Bulwer Lytton, who took him to 
Gore House, Kensington, where the celebrated 
Lady Blessington lived and held her much- 
frequented receptions ; some of her notable guests 
were Mr. D'Israeli, Mr. Macaulay — both then 
young and hardly known to fame—Harrison Ains- 
worth, George Cattermole, Stansfield, and David 
Roberts. Later on, Russell went at the invitation 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bulwer Lytton with them 
to Naples, whilst the novelist was writing his 
“Last Days of Pompei.” Then came a trip to 
Canada, at the suggestion of a Mr. d’Arcy Bolton, 
to give a series of concerts at the chief towns of the 
Dominion. The entertainment was provided on 
each occasion exclusively by Henry Russell, who 
played operatic selections on the piano, sandwiched 
between songs chiefly composed by himself. Several 
years slipped by in travelling in Canada and America 
with more or less comfort—or discomfort,—and in 
performing with more or less success, until a 
lengthened pause was made at Rochester, in the 
State of New York, where the post of organist 
and choirmaster at the Presbyterian Church was 
accepted. When speaking of this occurrence, Mr. 
Russell says, with a merry twinkle, ‘“ There is 
something in this connection which will, I feel sure, 
amuse you. After I had played as a voluntary 
the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus,’ one of the Elders of the 
church came to me and said, ‘ Excuse me, sir, we 
are all pleased with your smartness on the organ, 
and the way you play the ‘Old Hundred’ is grand, 
but that last piece of music is too theatrical, so 
you'll oblige by not giving it again.’ ‘ You 
astonish me!’ I exclaimed, ‘ Why, Deacon, it is 
one of the pieces which is constantly presented by 
the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston.’ -‘ The 
Handel and Haydn Society, did you say? Well, 
as I believe them to be a most respectable Firm I 
guess you may play it when you like.’ There! - 
is not that a delightful little tale ?” 

Whilst in America, Henry Russell wrote some 
of his best known songs—‘* Wind of the Winter 
Night,” ‘Oh, Woodman, spare that Tree,” “A 
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Life on the Ocean Wave,” ‘“‘ The Gambler’s Wife,” | 
and ‘The Maniac,” for instance, which at once 
scored popularity. In New York City he met his 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Seguin, and Vincent 
Wallace, and agreed to join them in giving a series | 
of six concerts in that City, Brooklyn, and Jersey | 
City, which venture proved an immense success. 
Macready was at that time acting at the Opera | 
House, New York, and of his genial kindness | 
Henry Russell has pleasant recollections. A long | 
tour now followed, which included Mexico as well | 
as most of the towns in the States, and very rough | 





songs number over eight hundred ! 
they were sold, as soon as they were composed, for 
an average price of about ten shillings each is truly 
exasperating ! 


To think that 


In speaking of the popularity of his 
songs, Henry Russell says, with modesty, “I am 
quite sure that it was due as much to the words 
as to the melody, for I was happy in having for my 
partners such giants in their craft as Thackeray, 
| Tennyson, Longfellow, Tupper, Charles Mackay, 
Epps Sargent, and Charles Dickens. Eliza Cook, 
| too, supplied me with several poems, “ I’m Afloat” 
and ‘‘ The Old Arm Chair,” for instance. To the 


were the experiences of the entertainer in his jour- | stirring words which Mackay wrote, “A Good 


neys to fulfil his engagements. 
were of the sort known as ‘“ Corduroy,” 
laying down tree trunks side by side and filling in | 
the crevices with mud. Imagine the jolting and | 
bumping as the coach passed over! The coach of | 
that day held nine passengers (all inside), and the | 
luggage was carried on the roof. To give some) 
little idea of the immense growth of the chief towns | 
in America since the date of that visit ’twere well | 
to remark that Cincinnati then numbered only two | 
hundred inhabitants. 


made by | 


songs, ‘* Cheer, boys, cheer” 


Fennimore Cooper, Longfellow, Epps Sargent, and 
Ole Bull, the great violinist, also on a concert- 
giving tour. Having, in company with George 
Catlin, the ‘‘ Great Medicine Man ‘of the Pale 
Faces,” as the North American Indians called 
him, been on an expedition to their home in the 
prairies of the Far West, Russell returned to New 
York, en route for England. That was in the year 
1838, when he was invited to join the leading 
citizens in receiving the captain and officers of the 
first steamship that crossed from England to 
America—the “ Sirius.” 

Arrived in London an immediate engagement 
was offered to Henry Russell for a six months’ 
provincial tour; on concluding it he engaged the 
Hanover Square Rooms, and began the single- 
handed entertainment for which he is so justly 
famed. His songs became the rage in London, 
they were sung, whistled, and played on barrel- 
organs until the very sparrows seemed to converse 
to the tune of “‘ The Ivy Green,” or ‘‘ Red, White 
and Blue.” That the songs brought fortune to 
their publishers is evident, for of ‘* Woodman, 
spare that Tree,”’ for instance, three millions of 
copies have been sold, and at the moment of its 
greatest vogue the demand for ‘ Cheer, boys, 
cheer” was so insistent that thirty-nine printing 


presses were kept at work night and day. Unfor- 
tunately for the composer, this was before the 
introduction of copyright fees or royalties, else he 
would now be several times a millionaire, since his 


But small as they were, the | 
towns went mad with delight at Henry Russell's | 
specially appealing | 
to the audiences, amongst whom were numbered | 
| Minim to wonder, as many of their loyalist fellow 





Most of the roads | Time Coming, Boys” and ‘* To the West,” which 


I set to music, I feel convinced was owed much of 


_the cheerfulness shown by the flocks of emigrants 


who about that time set off to seek their fortunes in 
the New World.” 

There are those who say—and with the 
|emphasis of conscious justice—that these songs 
| were, in many Cases, the incentive to emigration ; 
and they add, that most of the great movements 
which have helped to make Her Majesty’s reign 
“happy and glorious” are distinctly traceable to 
the inspiration of Henry Russell's work. To give 
but a few of them will probably afford food for 
reflection, and, possibly, lead the readers of The 


country folk have already done, that the man to 
whom so much is due in the way of grateful recom- 
pense should, at the age of 88, still remain Mr. 
Henry Russell. Here are the most important 
themes, with their appropriate songs : — The 
Abolition of Slavery, ‘* The Slave Chase,” 
Institution of the Lifeboat Service, ‘‘ Man the 
Lifeboat’”’; the Abolition of Private Lunatic 
Asylums, ‘‘ The Maniac”; to encourage Emigra- 
tion, “‘ To the West”; to the Early Closing of 
Shops, ‘‘ Time is a Blessing”; the song sung by 
our soldiers when embarking for the Crimea, 
‘“‘ Cheer, boys, cheer’’; for the improvement of pay 
to sewing women, ‘“ Song of the Shirt.” Truly a 
chat with Henry Russell is in itself “ a liberal 
education.” 
IsaBEL Brooke-ALDER. 


~NEW PATRIOTIC SONG. 


THE SONG OF THE GLO’STERS, 


“STAUNCH AND TRUE” 


(TINNEy) 

Arranged as a Choral Song by A. MATTHEWS, 
Specimen Copies Post Free Twopence. 
Address ‘‘ Mintm” Compy., CHELTENHAM, 
Or T. H. Barnett, London, W. 





This is a capital Song and Chorus, and should be sung at all 
the Patriotic Concerts and Meetings. 
BAND PARTS MAY BE HIRED. 
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LESSON Xi. 
EXERCISE XLI. 


EXPLAIN:— Signs for altering the pitch of notes. 

(a) The Sharp,(#) (4) The Flat,() (¢) The Natural,(4) (@) Accidentals. (e) Sharp 
and flat sounds may be introduced between all notes the distance of .a tone 
apart. In these cases the new sounds ere called Chromatic sounds. (7) The 
sharpened notes are named oe proper scale-note below by changing their 














vowel into ee, written ¢. thus:— 
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(g) The flattened notes are named from the proper scale-note above, by changing 
g 
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their vowel into aw, written a, thus:— eee Sere | etc: 
4 , 
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EXERCISE XLII. 


EXPLAIN:— (%) This mark~\is used to indicate the semitone created by a # orb. 
(4) Solfeggi for the practice of altered notes by accidentals. 
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EXERCISE XLII. 
EXPLAIN:—(a) Single Chant. (6) Double Chant. (ce) The recitation on the first note of each . 


phrase. 
N°. Single Chant. 
FH J] 44-4 
act 


‘..a7m =e 
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N@ II. Single Chant. 














EXERCISE XLIV. 
Air. “The Blue Bell of Scotland” 


The accidental $ introduced. 








Melody. The accidental b introduced. 


‘ Repeat f 
Melody. The Three accidentals # b and} itroduced. 




















EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON THE THEORY OF MUSIC 
AND ELEMENTS OF SINGING. By J. A. MartruHews. 





LESSON XI. 


Stupy :—The Sharp, Flat, and Natural as accidentals. The new tune names for sharpened and 


flattened sounds. Chromatic sounds. Single and Double Chants. Air. 


I.—Write on the Staff, (1) the Sharp, (2) the flat, (3) the Natural, and state the effect produced 


by these characters when placed before notes. 


II.—Is it possible to produce new sharp or flat sounds between all the notes of the Diatonic 
Scale? 


III.—(1) How many places in the Scale of Do is it possible to introduce a new sharp or flat 
sound, (2) and in how many places is it mot possible to introduce a new sharp or 
flat sound ? 


IV.—(1) Which letter is used in sol-faing to indicate a sharpened sound, (2) and which letter 


is used for a flattened sound? 
V.—({1) Write the altered sol-fa names with sharps, (2) and the sol-fa names with flats. 
VI.—What is meant by the term Chromatic Sound ? 
VII.—What is meant by the term Accidental as a musical sign ? 
VIII.—How many Accidentals are in use in these lessons ? 
IX.—Is music in any way enriched by the use of Accidentals to the natural notes of the Scale ? 
X.—Should Accidentals be largely used in melody ? 
XI.—What is the peculiarity of a Natural as a musical sign ? 
XII.—What is an Air? 
XIII.—Is there any marked difference in the construction of Single and Double Chants ? 


4 
XIV.—Write a passage of four measures in * rhythm, and introduce (1) fe, (2) ta, (3) use scale 


and chord progressions. 
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Established as a medium for communication between Composers, Authors, and the Public, 
on fair, equitable, and reciprocal terms. 


The COMPOSERS’ & AUTHORS’ PRESS Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1890). 


18, FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, 
HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 








P to the present time, Authors and Composers who publish their own works, 
undertaking to defray the cost of production and to circulate them by their 
own efforts, do so, as is beginning to be well known, at a great disadvantage. 

From want of experience, lack of capital and other causes, it is often found that but 
small success attends such efforts, and the present Company has been formed under 
the guidance of competent and experienced persons to remedy this evil. 


The Directors are now prepared to receive all kinds of manuscript which may 
be offered for consideration. 
1. They may be purchased with all rights by the Company for Cash. 


2. They may be published on the Royalty System, whereby the Company retains the 
copyright and other rights, takes the sole risk of reproduction, and allows the 
Composer or Author a sum on each copy of the work sold as his remuneration. 


3. The Company may publish any works offered them on behalf of the Author, who 
retains all his rights in his works, and all profits accruing, at stated charges. 
Arrrangements have been made by which Authors’ and Composers’ works 
can be published under specially advantageous conditions, a few being :— 


1. A statement of sales and stocks is made and cheques handed over by the Company 
at intervals of three months only, instead of at the usual wide periods, whilst 
every facility is offered for the verification of accounts. 


2. Authors’ and Composers’ works are included in catalogue, kept on sale and exhibited 
without charge, whilst the charge for engraving is most moderate; for those 
who desire it, the revision of MS., correction of proofs, &c., may be undertaken 
by the Company’s professional staff on favourable terms. 


3. Special advantages are available to Composers and Authors desiring to place their 
works before the public in an emphatic and prominent manner. These may be 
performed, advertised, or otherwise made known, on any scale desired in a way 
possible only to large organisations possessed of the requisite machinery. 


Estimates for all these conditions on application. 

On a first transaction with new names a deposit is required with order and 
the balance on delivery of proofs. 

A charge is made of 10 per cent. for all sales of works. Less this, all sums 
received are handed in their entirety to the Composer or Author. 
The Company also transacts every kind of agency business, and will furnish all 

necessary particulars on application. 
All Composers and Authors who desire their full share of the fruits of their 


labours, should address : : 
The MANAGING DIRECTOR, 


COMPOSERS’ AND AUTHORS’ PRESS LIMITED, 
18, FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, 
BeSTLD HOLBORN, LONDON, W. 
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“How we Hear.” 
By FREDERICK CHARLES BakeER. 
CuapTer XI. 
THE HUMAN VOICE. 


Among the generators of musical sounds, the 
human voice ranks as foremost both for accuracy 
in melody and richness in tone-quality. Situated 
at that part of the wind-pipe, or trachea, called the 
larynx, is the marvellous and peculiar vocal 
apparatus, which consists chiefly of two elastic 
membranes known as the vocal-chords, that are so 
formed as to leave a narrow passage between them, 
called the glottis. 
slack, the glottis presents the appearance of a 
triangular fissure, so that the current of air passes 
freely, as in the case of ordinary breathing. (See 
Fig. XXI.) For the production of sound however, 








Fig. XXI. 

The Vocal Chords in ordinary breathing. V. Vocal 
Chords. G. Glottis. 

the vocal chords, by an instinctive process, are 

tightly stretched, so that approximately their 

straight edges are drawn together. (See Fig. 

XXII.) In this condition, when air is forced from 


When the wocal chords are | 
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Fig. XXII. 
The Vocal Chords when producing sound. V. Vocal 
Chords. G. Glottis. 


the lungs through the glottis it sets the vocal chords 
in a state of vibration, and so sound is produced. By 
some, the vocal chords have been compared to free 
reed vibrators, but in reality the vocal chords have 
a special peculiarity of their own, and it is difficult 
to compare them with any well-known musical in- 
strument. The pitch of the notes is governed by the 
slackening and tightening of the vocal chords, which 
takes place by muscular action at the will of the 
vocalist. The more tightly the vocal chords are 
stretched, the higher in pitch will be the note pro- 
duced. 

The difference however, in pitch, that is 
characteristic between men and women, is due to 
an absolute difference in the vocal chords them- 
selves ; for the size of the male larynx greatly 
exceeds that of the female, especially as regards 
length; the ratio in length being as 3 is to 2. 
Hence the long vocal chords of men produce 
deeper tones than the shorter vocal chords of 
women or boys. The proper development of the 
larynx in boys commences usually between the age 
of fourteen to sixteen when the voice is then known 
to be “breaking.” By the different voices of 
different persons we have a good range of vocal 
sounds, for which characteristic divisions (to corre- 
spond approximately with the range of the voice) 


| have been made, and are known as soprano, con- 


tralto, tenor and bass divisions. 

Now the quality of the human voice, like that of 
all musical instruments, depends chiefly upon the 
structure of the whole apparatus as regards the 
material and form, and herein also is the cause of 
the different voices that are peculiar to different 
individuals. The edges of the vocal chords, for 
instance, should they be ill-fitted, the quality of the 
voice is greatly impaired, and if unusually ill-fitted 
the voice is liable to be harsh. Colds, eee as 
catarrh, effect a temporary difference in the quality 
of the voice, because the thin mucous membrane 
(which is a membranous lining that covers the - 
vocal chords) gets into a swollen condition, and 
hence the edges of the vocal chords do<not fit uni- 
formly, and soa hoarse voice is the result, because 
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| 
the vibrations are not only slower, but irregular. | 
The rough bass voices of confirmed drinkers, as | 
well as excessive smokers, are due to the per- | 
manent thickening and hardening of the mucous | 
membrane; while thesqueaking falsetto voice, on the | 


may be considered as due to the absence of the | 
mucous membrane; for, the vocal chords, when | 
deprived of this covering, are not of sufficient 
thickness in proportion to their length, and conse- | 
quently they vibrate with such rapidity that they | 
produce sounds that are not in common with those 
produced by the normal vocal chords. 

But assuming that the edges of the vocal 
chords fit uniformly, there are also another apparatus 
that must be considered for the production of a 
musical voice. The formation of the cavity of 
the mouth and the lips (which govern the har- 
monics) must be perfect, for they act as resonating 
cavities, while on the teeth and tongue depends a 
proper articulation. The formation of the vowel 
sounds A EI O U, as well as the position of the 
mouth in producing them, have been considered by | 
many, while experiments, for ascertaining the 
exact mixture of the harmonics with the funda- | 
mental note to produce the different vowels, were 
made by Helmholtz, and subsequently by Willis, | 
Wheatstone and Keenig. Stopped organ pipes have 
been utilized for this purpose, and in addition to 
other words, the word “mamma” can be given 
out by a stopped organ pipe. Hence one of the 
greatest triumphs in science has been,—not only 
to make the pipes give articulate sounds,—but also 
to ascertain the exact cause and formation of many 
human articulations. 

The process that is popularly designated as 
“breathing” takes place by inhaling air into the 
lungs, called “ inspiration,” and by exhaling it from 
the lungs again, which is called “ expiration.” In- 
spiration for ordinary breathing purposes should 
take place hy inhaling the air through the nasal cavity. 
Bad habits however, as well as weakness and 
consumption, have led many to inhale the air 
through an open mouth, and consequently sore 
throats are often the result, as well as some more 
serious maladies. Before the air should be allowed 
to pass to the throat it should (by means of the 
nasal cavity) be first purified, and secondly modi- 
fied in temperature when ‘it is cool weather. Per- 
sons in normal health are able to inhale air through 
the nasal cavity, whether the voice is in use or 
not.* ‘The air passes through the nasal cavity (in 
inspiration) to the lungs by means of a little valve 
called the soft palate, which is situated over the 
further extremity of the tongue. (See Fig. X XIII.) 








*Some professors of singing however, advise inhaling 
the breath through an open mouth during the act of singing, 
as they consider it impossible to refill the lungs quickly 
enough through the nasal cavity for correct phrasing. 
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Fig. XXIII. 


Interior view of the organs of the human voice, show- 

ing the mouth and nasal cavities with A tongue; B soft 
palate; C epiglottis; D E vocal chords; F glottis; G 
larynx; H trachea; K cesophagus. During swallowing the 
epiglottis falls back so as to tightly close the laryngeal open- 
ing, and so prevents the entrance of food, &c., into the 
delicate vocal organs,—thereby compelling all food, &c., to 
pass into the cesophagus to the digestive organs. The arrows 
represent a stream of air being forced from the lungs through 
the glottis and vocal organs. 
In expiration, as in speaking or singing, the air is 
forced from the lungs through the glottis, and 
should in most instances escape chiefly through 
the mouth. In such instances the soft palate 
should be closed. If, however, the soft palate 
does not close perfectly, but allows the air to pass 
again into the nasal cavity with undue prominence, 
when pronouncing all the alphabetical letters, a 
“nasal twang” is the result. On the other hand 
a ‘nasal twang” may instead, be due to an insuffi- 
cient opening of the nasal passages. A nasal twang 
may arise therefore from a bad habit of nct raising 
the soft palate sufficiently, or there may be some 
imperfection of the soft palateitself, or a defect in the 
nasal passage, which may be either accidental or 
hereditary. 

In order to produce sounds that are smooth 
and well balanced it is necessary that the breath 
should be under perfect control. Such sounds 
caused by hiccough, gaping, and stammering are 
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caused by irregularity in inspiration. Stammering | faction. As this interference takes place periodi- 


is sometimes confounded with stuttering. The | 
former is evident when a person cannot inhale a | 
regular current of air, and hence the expiration is 
irregular at the vocal chords; while the latter is 
caused by inability to govern the articulating | 
apparatus, and is usually peculiar to children, idiots, 
and apoplectic subjects. Other sounds are caused | 
by the irregularity of the breath during expiration 
and are known under different forms, such as | 
sneezing, coughing, and laughing, while such | 
sounds as sighing, groaning, and the like, are pro- | 
duced by the air passing through the glottis under 
abnormal conditions. 

The slightest affection of any of the sensory 
nerves connected with the vocal apparatus will 
cause uncertainty in speech. When for instance 
we experience the sensation of having the “ foot 
asleep,” and then immediately try to walk we are 
uncertain of our gait, because we are unconscious 
of our foot being in contact with the ground, on 
account of the temporary affection of the sensory | 
nerves. Similarly, if the sensory nerves of the 
tongue are affected, speech is made uncertain, for 
when the tongue should go in contact with the 
teeth for pronouncing the letter ¢ (by which means | 
perfect speech alone can be obtained) the tongue 
seems uncertain, and hence a “ lisp” or some im- | 
perfection is the result. 





CuaPTerR XII. 


BEATS, RESULTANT NOTES, AND 
SOUND-BOARDS. 


Beats are caused by the interference of two or | 
more sound-waves that are travelling through the | 
same medium, and affect the ear by irritation 
similar as a flickering candle affects the eye. In| 
reality, a beat is a moment of silence, caused by | 
the sound-waves coming in contact with each | 
other in such a way that their effect as sound- | 
waves is neutralised,—that is to say,—the effect of | 
condensation and rarefaction upon the ear is lost. | 
This will be better understood by reference to Fig. 
XXIV., when it will be seen that the sound-waves 


cally it is known asa “ beat” on account of the 
peculiar effect it has upon the ear. Beats are 
specially heard in instruments with fixed strong 
notes as for example in the organ, and are a sure 
sign that the instrument is not well tuned. The 


/number of beats per second can be determined 


exactly, for in reality they form the difference be- 
tween two vibrating bodies. Suppose for instance 

there are two organ pipes, one which produces 100 

vibrations per second and the other which produces 

101 vibrations per second. When the pipes are 

sounding together there will be a difference of one 

vibration, or beat, per second. If, however, the 

beats are several per second as 132 or upwards, the 

result isacontinuous and not unpleasant impression 

on the ear. By some, such beats in rapid succes- 
sion, have been called ‘‘ vesultant notes,” because 

they are the result of the difference between two 

rates of vibrations. This theory however is open 

to serious objections, for which it is impossible to 

dwell here, but it may be said that as well asa 

note caused by the difference of two rates of vibra- 

tions (called the difference tones) there are other 

notes formed by the sum of two rates of vibrations, 

and called summation tones whichcannot be explained 

on the old theory of resultant notes. 

Various musical effects are sometimes obtained 

_by beats. The Voix Celeste Stop of an organ is 
formed by the difference of vibration between two 
_sets of pipes, so as to cause a wavering kind of 
| tone, while organ builders sometimes avail them- 
_selves of beats for obtaining the effect of a 32 
| foot pipe from the difference in vibration between 


| two 16 feet pipes. 


The intensity and tone-quality of a note depend 
not only upon the sounding-body itself, but also 
upon the powers of the surrounding apparatus for 
reinforcing the sound. The sounding-bodies them- 
selves, on account of their small areal surface, 
cannot propagate the sound sufficiently to the sur- 
rounding air, and so for increasing the sound, an 
appliance must be furnished. Such appliances are 
generally known as sound-boards, which usually 
take the form of large surfaces of some elastic 
_material, such as pine-wood. This surface sym- 

pathetically vibrates (by means of its elasticity) 





| with the sounding-body, and so intensifies the sound. 
|The great art of seasoning and preparing the 
_ wood for sound-boards, as well as arranging suit- 
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Fig. XXIV. 

The point A represents two sound-waves starting to 
gether. When they arrive at B, on account of their different 
lengths, the usual effect of condensation ani rarefactioa 
upon the ear will be destroyed, and hence a moment of 
silence, known by the name of ‘‘a beat "’ will be the result. 
represented, cross each other in such a way as to 
destroy the effect of both condensation and rare- 


able shapes, is one of the greatest factors in the 
manufacture of musical instruments. Stradivarius 
is said to have greatly excelled in the art of season- 
ing wood for violins, insomuch that his violins are 
considered as superior to most violins in tone- 
quality,—not on account of their age alone,—but 
of the fine seasoning of the wood, 


CONCLUSION. 
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Professional Cards, &c. 





WORCESTER. 
M*? GLOVER-EATON, L.R.A.M. (Soprano)— 
Pupil of Signor Garcia, accepts engagements for 
Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, &c. Teacher of Singing 
and Pianoforte. 


Address—Braemar, Worcester. 





LONDON. 
M* MARIE ROBERTS (Soprano Vocalist) is 
prepared to accept engagements for Oratorios, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
and all particulars, address 
154, Portsdown Road, London, W. 


For Press Notices, Terms, 





LONDON. 
ISS CONSTANCE BARBER—Contralto (of the 
Worcester Musical Festival, 1896). Certificated 
from Stuttgart Conservatoire. Oratorios, Classical 
Concerts, &c.—For vacant dates and Terms, 
Address—21, Granard Road, 
Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
R. CHARLES SAUNDERS (Tenor), for Ora- 
torios, Ballads, &c.—Address, 
Castlewood Place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 








DON. 

R. ROBERT GRICE (Baritone Vocalist), of the 
Royal Choral Society, Crystal Palace, St. James’ 
Hall, Queen's Hall, Hereford, Chester, Cheltenham and 
Wolverhampton Triennial Festivals; Glasgow Choral 
Union, Edinburgh Choral Union; Birmingham and 
Bradford Festival Choral Societies’ Concerts, &c. 

For Terms and vacant dates address— 
38, Tysherton Rd., Tufnell Park, London, N. 


LONDON. 
R. EGBERT ROBERTS (Bass, Conductor, 
Italian Church, Hatton Garden), requests that 
communications = te Oratorios, Concerts, or 


Lessons be addres: 
45, Pentonville Road, N. 
Oratorios and Concert Parties arranged. 


NOTTINGHAM. 
M* HENRY DOBSON (Professional Diploma, - 
Incorpooated Society of Musicians). Baritone, 
of the London and Provincial Concerts, for Oratorios, 
Ballads, &c. 
24, Station Road, Hucknall, Torkard, Nottingham. 


NORTHAMPTON. 
R. W. GRIFFITH, Mus. Bac., Dunelm, F.R.C.O., 
L.Mus.T.C.L., gives Tuition in Harmony, Counter- 
point, etc,, by Post, and prepares for Musical Exams. on 
strictly moderate terms. Individual attention given to 
each popil. 











Address — Monk’s Park, Northampton. — 





LONDON. sy 
R. HERBERT WALENN, 
Solo Violoncellist, 

9, Carleton Road, Tufnell Park, London, N. 

MR. J. A. MATTHEWS, . 
Local Representative for the Royal Academy of Music 

(Cheltenham and Gloucester Centres). 
Local Secretary for Trinity College, London. 

Local Examiner for the Royal College of Music. 

Address—7, Clarence Square, Pittville, Cheltenham. 
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| Facts about the 
| Triennial Festivals of the Three Choirs. 
Fart II. 


In 1755, at the Worcester meeting, the band 
|was led by Abraham Brown, who succeeded 
| Festing as leader of the King’s band, and was the 
|immediate predecessor of the famous Giardini. 
| The oratorios were Handel’s ‘“‘ Samson” and 
| Boyce’s ‘‘ Solomon.” The celebrated Italian 
singer, Giuliar Frasi, and Signor Arrigoni, a per- 
former on the lute, who afterwards set up an op- 
position to Handel, in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, were 
among the performers at Hereford, in 1756. Frasi, 
who earned nearly £1,800 annually in England, was 
very extravagant, and ultimately died at Calais 
almost in want of bread. In 1757 the performances 
at Gloucester were extended to a third evening, 
when Handel’s ‘“‘ Messiah” was given for the first 
time, and received with enthusiasm. The conductor 
| was Dr. Hayes, and the band showed a material 
difference from that of 1733. In 1758 the band was 
led by Pinto, an Englishman by birth, although 
his parents were Italian. Pinto was the father of 
one of the most precocious and extraordinary 
geniuses in the annals of the musical art, who died 
at the early age of 21, after having composed several 
works for the violin, pianoforte, and voice, of 
singular beauty, and originality. His untimely 
death was attributed to a life of profligacy and 
dissipation. Vincent, who for 30 years was first 
oboe at Covent Garden, appeared at this meeting, 
and the prices were raised to 5s. In 1759, at 
Hereford, we find the name of Storace, father of 
the well-known composer, and of the still more 
eminent singer, among the list of those who 
performed on the double bass. The meeting of 





1760, at Gloucester, was devoted’to the memory . 
of Handel, who had died since the preceding 


anniversary, and whose first oratorio, ‘‘ Esther,” 
was given. Dr. Hayes conducted. Up to 1764 
Signora Frasi continued to be the principal vocalist, 
and Pinto the leader and violin soloist, at the 
meetings; but in 1765, Frasi was replaced by Miss 
Brent, the original Mandane, in Arne’s Artaxerxes, 
who afterwards married Pinto. This lady died of 
want at Vauxhall in 1802. In 1769, at Gloucester, 
Fischer, the famous oboist, appeared, and con- 
tinued for 20 years one of the principal attractions 








at the various meetings. In 1770, at Worcester, 
Miss Linley, considered the best of English singers, 
until Mrs. Billington put all rivalry out of the 
question, and Tenducci, the Italian operatic singer, 
were the chief vocalists, and the band was led by 
Giardini. Miss Linley was afterwards married to 
Sheridan. She continued the star at the meetings 


until 1774, when she was succeeded by Miss Cecilia 
Davies, an Englishwoman, who had obtained great 
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reputation in Italy, where she went by the name of 
‘“L’Inglesina.” At Gloucester, in 1775, ‘‘ Israel in 
Egypt” was given for the first time, with ‘‘ Ruth,” 
an oratorio composed by Giardini, now totally 
forgotten. Rauzzini, a famous Italian singer, the 
master of Braham, was one of the principal artists 
engaged. In 1777, at Hereford, the whole of an 
Italian opera, composed by Rauzzini, was given, 
the only time such a performance was ever intro- 
duced at the meetings, and the celebrated comic 
singer, Mademoiselle Storace (sister of the com- 
poser), also a pupil of Rauzzini, made her first 
appearance. In 1780, at Hereford, Mr. Cramer, 
father of John Cramer, led the band. In 1784, the 
church services and anthems were for the first time 
confined to the morning meeting in the cathedral, 
and the music which had been performed the same 
year at Handel’s Commemoration in Westminster 


Abbey was substituted for the ordinary services. | 


For the usual gratis admission a charge of 5s. 6d. 
was imposed. Madame Mara, one of the most 
renowned singers of whom the history of the art 
makes mention, was the principal on this occasion, 
and Master Bartleman, afterwards so famous as a 
bass singer, made his first appearance in public in 
some pieces written for a soprano. 

In 1788 the festival at Worcester was 
honoured by the presence of George III. and his 
Queen. In 1789, at Hereford, Mrs. Billington 
made her first appearance at these meetings. In 
1790, Mr. James Mutlow, the new Cathedral 
organist of Gloucester, conducted for the 


first time at this Festival. In 1793, at) 


Gloucester, Mr. Lindley, the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Crosdill and Cervetto, and the greatest 
violoncellist of his day, officiated as first violoncello. 
In 1796, at Gloucester, Mr. Braham was principal 
tenor for the first time. In 1799 the meeting was 
in danger of being abandoned, since no gentleman 
could be found to accept the responsibility of 
steward, in consequence of the invariable losses 
attendant upon that office. The difficulty was 
vanquished, however, principally through the 
exertions of the Duke of Norfolk, and the respon- 
sibility of the stewardship was divided amongst 
several persons, each bearing a part of the loss; a 
custom which remains up to the present time. 


. In 1800, the Oratorio, ‘* The Creation,” Haydn, | 


was performed at Worcester, and was agreat success. 
Madame Mara was the _ principal _ soloist. 
Incledon first appeared among the singers at 
Worcester in 1803, and Madame Catalani at 
Gloucester in 1811, when Mr. Braham, who had 
just returned from Italy, again assumed the post of 
first tenor. The price of the tickets was again 
increased to gs., the excuses for which were the 
large sum paid to Madame Catalani, and the great 
amount of the general expenses—upwards of 


£2335: 


In 1832, Mr. John Amott, the new Cathedral 
organist, appeared as conductor for the first time at 
Gloucester. In the following year (1833) Mr. S. S. 
Wesley (afterwards Dr. S. S. Wesley) took part 
for the first time at Worcester Festival, having 
been appointed organist of Hereford Cathedral. 
The following year (1834) he was conductor of the 
Hereford Meeting. In 1847 ‘“ The Elijah” was 
performed at Gloucester, this being the first per- 
formance in a Cathedral. Mr. Sims Reeves 
appeared at the next Gloucester Festival (1850) 
for the first time. In 1853 the early morning ser- 
vices were instituted at Gloucester Festival, and 
the Choristers and Lay Clerks of the three Choirs 
were united. This has been continued with success 
ever since. In 1862 Mr. Charles Santley was the 
principal bass singer at Worcester. Dr. S. S. 
Wesley was conductor of Gloucester Festival in 
1865, having succeeded the late Mr. John Amott as 
‘organist of the Cathedral, In 1867, Madame 
| Jenny Lind Goldschmidt sang for the last time in 
| Oratorio, viz., in ‘* Ruth,” the composition of her 
| husband, and in “ The Elijah” and ‘“ Messiah.” 
| In 187 4the Festival was held at Gloucester, and for 
| the first time the balls were discontinued, and a 
sermon at the Cathedral substituted instead. Dr. 
Wesley conducted this Festival, the last before his 
death, which occurred at his residence on April 
| 19th, 1876. At Worcester, in 1875, the so-called 
Mock Festival was held. The Festival consisted 
of a number of services, carried out entirely by the 
members of the three Cathedral choirs. There 
was no oratorio, no principals engaged, nor any 
_band. The movement caused great irritation in 
| the City. Flags were, in places, hung out draped 
| with crape and other funeral devices. The cab 
: drivers tied crape and black ribbon on their whips. 
| This Festival was a dismal failure, anda similar 
| one has not been attempted since. In 1877 Madame 
Albani appeared at Gloucester Festival for the first 
time. Mr. C. Harford Lloyd, who had succeeded 
Dr. S. S. Wesley as Cathedral organist, conducted. 
At the Gloucester Festival, held in 1883, 
‘rigid economy ”’ was the text. It was a decided 
failure. Mr. C. Lee Williams had succeeded Mr. 
Lloyd as organist of the Cathedral, and conducted 
for the first time at a Festival. In 1884, Dvérak’s 
‘‘Stabat Mater’ was given at Worcester under 
|the composer’s baton. Dr. Hubert Parry (a 
Gloucestershire man) produced his _ oratorio 

“ Judith,” at the Gloucester Festival in 1889. Mr. 
C. Lee Williams also produced his cantata ‘‘ The 
last night at Bethany,” at this Festival. In 1892 
a new scheme was established at Gloucester, the 
| entire chorus coming from the three counties, Glou- 
cester, Worcester and Hereford. Contingents were 
supplied by the Bristol Choral Society (Mr. George 
Riseley, conductor), and the Cheltenham Festival 
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Society (Mr. J. A. Matthews, conductor). It was 
highly successful and gave greater interest to the 
music meeting. In 1895 the same arrangement 
was carried out at Gloucester, the choir being 
supplied by Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, 
Bristol, Cheltenham, and Tewkesbury. In 
1897, at Hereford Festival a special Thanks- 
giving Performance was given for the Queen’s long 
reign (1837-1897). A hymn of Thanksgiving was 
composed for this Festival by Dr. C. H. Lloyd, 
and conducted by the composer. At the same 
Festival Dr. Hubert Parry produced his ‘* Magni- 
ficat.” A selection from Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal ” 
was given in the Cathedral. Mr. G. R. Sinclair, 


the Cathedral organist, conducted this Festival | 
with great success. In 1898, Mr. A. H. Brewer | 
was the conductor, this being his first Festival, he | 


having succeeded Mr. C. Lee Williams as organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral. In 1899, Mr. Ivor Atkins, 


Mus.Bac., conducted the Festival at Worcester, | 
he having succeeded Mr. Hugh Blair, Mus.Bac., | 


as organist of the Cathedral. Professor Parker, of 
U.S.A., produced his Oratorio “‘ Hora Novissima” 
at this Festival. It was a decided success. In 
some respects the Festival was not equal to former 
meetings. The attendance at all the performances 
exceeded 20,000, a greater number than had been 
recorded at any previous Festival. 


NEW ANTHEM 
“3 am the Bread of Dife’’ 


Composed by J. SEBASTIAN MATTHEWS, Organist of St. 
Stephen's, Boston, U.S.A. 


Chorus and a Short Tenor Solo. Effective and suitable | 


for all Choirs. . 


Price 30. Specimen Copy, 3d. Post Free. 





Address: ‘“* Minim" Office, Cheltenham. 


Church Music 


By SIR HERBERT OAKELEY. 


Six Anthems (Op. 14). Nos. 2 and 4 just republished with 
additions of Latin Text. 

Who is this that cometh from Edom ? (the recognised 
setting).—For Palm Sunday—-which has been sung at 
Canterbury, York, St. Paul's, Winchester, Durham, 
Exeter, Bristol, Wells, Lichfield, Norwich, and Edin- 
burgh Cathedrals, and at Westminster Abbey, &c. 


The Glory of Lebanon (Op. 32). For Consecration or | 


re-opening of a Church. 
Seek Him that maketh the Seven Stars and Orion 
(Op. 34). 
Morning, Communion, and Evening Service in E Fiat 
(Op. 9). 
London: SCHOTT AND CO., REGENT STREET; 
or, apply to the COMPOSER, DOVER. 


THe Minim. 





September, 1900. 





| About Artists. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan, it is stated, is engaged on 
|a brief elegiac work for chorus and orchestra, in 
'memory of the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
| It will probably be produced by the Royal Choral 
| Society, of which H.R.H. was the President. 
—'0:— 

| The late Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha was 
| President of the Incorporated Society of Musicians. 
_He took no active part in the Society’s work. 


During his residence at Plymouth some years ago 


| he assisted, by playing the violin, at the Bristol 
| Choral Society’s Concerts, under Mr. George 


Riseley’s direction. 
—:0:— 
The Directors of the Philharmonic Society for 
the coming year are Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Messrs. 


| Randegger, Cummings, Berger, Faning, Gardner, 


and Alfred Gilbert. 
—:o:— 
Mr. G. F.. Vincent, who leaves Sunderland to 
become organist of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, has 


| received the following gifts :—From the congrega- 


| tion of St. Thomas’ Church, Sunderland, a silver- 
_mounted salad bowl, together with a purse of gold; 
|from members of St. Thomas’ choir, a smoker’s 
| companion; from the Amateur Operatic Society, a 
| gold cigar-case ; from Claremont House School, a 

silver table centre and bon-bon dishes. 

—:0:— 
Rev. Geoffrey G. E. Ryley, M.A., Mus.B., 

Minor Canon in Gloucester Cathedral, is appointed 
| to a minor canonry in Canterbury Cathedral. Mr. 
| Ryley has been a contributor of music to The 
| Minim on several occasions. 
| —101— 

Sir George Grove, of Sydenham-road, Lower 
| Sydenham, director of the Royal College of Music 
| from 1882 to 1894, who died on May 28, aged 80, 
| left estate valued at £31,744 14s. gd. gross, includ- 
| ing personalty of the net value of £29,992 6s. 7d. 

—:o:— 
Mr. Harry Dancey, Mus.Bac. (Durham), 
| F.R.C.O., has been presented by the vicar, con- 
| gregation, and choir of All Saints’ Church, Putney, 
| with an address of congratulation upon his com- 
| pleting 21 years’ service as their organist, together 
| with a cheque for £75 asa practical mark of their 


| 
| 


| esteem and high sense of his services. 
| —:0:— 

Mr. D. W. Rootham has resigned the post of 

|organist and choirmaster at Tyndale Chapel, 
| Clifton. 
—:0:— 
Mr. H. Vincent Read, organist and choir- 
|master, Christ Church, Wanstead, is appointed 
| Music Master at Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
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West Bromwich; C. M. Fearnside, Thornhill; FE. 
Universal Music Library. Foord, New Malden; C. E. Ford, Wolverhampton; 


R. Goodwin, London; J. S. Green, Ivy Bridge ; 


GOODWIN & TABB, m a TOnDON, =e R. L. Hargraves, Leicester; F. F. Harker, 
Aberdeen; G. W. Hedges, Leighton Buzzard ; 


Telegraphic Address—"' Accapsaza, Loupox.” Mrs. C. S. Hiley, London; O. T. Hitchings, Ply- 
mouth; J. Owen Jones, Wrexham; R. R. Jones, 


Every Description of Music on hire suitable for p 
Choral and Orchestral Societies. Many important | Harmondsworth ; W. H. Kerridge, London; F. 


additions have recently been made, especially of modern | \V. Lesterleigh, Cheltenham ; J. B.. Norton, 
instrumental works. | Montreal; L. J. Osborne, Wells; F. S. |. Pile, 
The following Catalogues are now ready, and will | Codburgh ; S. B. Plummer, Tunbridge Wells; A. 


f lication :— ; per ee : rx" 
B See ate, Richins Ballet Music. | Prince, Birmingham; W. E. Robinson, Birming- 


No. 2—Concertos, Entr’acets, Intermezzos, Marches, Selections ham; W.S. Russell, Saltburn; Miss E. F. Salis- 
tasias, d Dan ’ ’ ott. 

No. 3—works for iain, | bury, Marlboro’; H. R. Shirley, Ashford, Kent; 

Mo tr cimsia ot seosiet af tha necesiory partioulars as to the number | A- M. Slatter, Slough; F. V. Steade, Harrogate ; 

of oe AE pat, Ane See Ne. | J. C. Stephenson, York; H. V. Stevens, Barnes ; 


Stand re re ncak anion reree 9 purchase alikindsef | 7 TL. Waddy, Plymouth; F. W. Wadely, 


MUSIC COPIED & TRANSPOSED = Kidderminster; D. H. S. Ware, Croydon; S. H. 











And entrusted to experienced Copyists only. F. Wéalé, St. David’s; T. H. Weatherly, London; 
MANU Tue H. Whalley, Brierfield; P. Wood, London. 
The Trade swpplied wpon liberal terms. it OhS anes 


i ” | 
eS ee | THe Guitp or Orcanists (INCORPORATED). 


J c At the examination held July 26th, the 
Academical. following candidates passed :— 

Royat Cottece or Music. R. W. Brown (St. Stephen’s, Bolton), who 

At the conclusion of the Midsummer Term, on | obtained the Fellowship of the Guild (F.Gld.O.). 

Saturday, 28th July, the following awards were | Thomas J. Vandenberg (Leyton), H. A. Needham 

made by the Director and Board of Professors :— | (Erdington), and E. Wilson (St. Paul’s, Wednes- 

Councit Exuisitions. — Ethel C. White! bury), who obtained the Certificate of Practical 


(Pianc), £6: Harold Samuel (Piano), £9; Eva| Musicianship as organists. 

Hart (Singing), £8; Herbert J. Hulcup (Singing), | —:0:— 

£9; William H. Kerridge (Organ), £6; Joseph | Trinity CoLLece, Lonpon. 

Soar (Organ), £9; Edward Mason (’Ce/lo), £3. | The Scholarships, tenable for three years, and 
An Exhibition for the Junior Department of £15) Exhibitions, tenable for one year, have been 
was awarded to Olive Blume (Piano). The London | awarded as follows :-— 


Musical Society’s Prize (value £3 3s.) to Cicely | , ‘ 
| White for Singine, Henry Smart Organ Scholarship, Ralph Richard- 
Geen ne We Singing |son Jones; Violin Scholarship, Israel Goldwater ; 
TIS Vocal Scholarship, Edith Withecombe; Pianoforte 
Royat CoLLeGE oF ORGANISTS. Scholarship, Queenie Letitia Dando; Benedict 
The following passed the Examinations for | P#4oforte Exhibition, Margaret Evelyn Withy- 
the Fellowship Diploma, July, 1900:—J. W. combe; Sims Reeves Vocal Exhsbition, Charles 
Armitage, Marsden; C. J. Biggs, Sheffield; Miss William Gardner ; Violin Exhibition, Frank 
E. B. Collcutt, Totteridge; G. D. Haller, Horn- | Williams Greenfield. 
sea; C. H. W. Hickin, London; C. W. Miller, | * RET S 

















London ; C. Roberts, Rhos; H. Sanders, Truro; MR. CHARLES KNOWLES, 
I T. Smith, Conway; J. Soar, London; L. A. Baritone 
tokowski, London; H. H. Taylor, Chorley; E. ae... 
E. Vinnicombe, Chagford. Leeds Musical Festival, 1898. 
_ The following candidates passed the examina- as Mesisal Festive: te. 
tion for the Associateship Diploma, July, 1900 :— | Queen’s Hall decree Birmingham, Leeds, and 
E. W. Agate, London ; G. Allaway, London; | Principal Provincial Concerts. — 
H. R. Hannis, Oxford ; J. A. Bairstow, Galashiels; | “l! “*tters Re-bookings, please address :— 
H. J. Bichard, Jersey , Miss J. H. Brock, London; | , 24, Acacia Road, j 3 


W. Broome, Wolverhampton; Miss M. H. Chote, St. John’s Wood, 
Ashwell ; J. A. Coates, Crosshills; A. J. Davis, | Lonpon, N.W. 
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Obituary. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. James 
Taylor, Mus.Doc.Oxon., which took place on 
Wednesday, August 1st, at his residence in Oxford. 
Dr. Taylor was 67 years of age, and for many years 
was organist of New College and to the University 
of Oxford. He was born at Gloucester, his father 
being a private schoolmaster living in the Blackfriars. 
Dr. Taylor’s first appointment was that of organist 
and choirmaster of St. Mary de Crypt Church, 
Gloucester. He wasalso organist of the Gloucester 
Choral Society previous to his removal to Oxford 
in 1865. He and the late Mr. A. W. Wheeler, 
R.A.M., and Mr. J. A. Matthews, of Cheltenham, 
were really the founders of the Gloucester Choral 
Society, which gave its first concert in the Shire 
Hall in 1861, when he was organist, Mr. Wheeler, 
conductor, and Mr. Matthews, choirmaster and 
and sub-conductor. Dr. Taylor studied under the 
late Mr. George Washbourne Morgan, who was a 
Gloucester citizen, and settled in America in 1853, 
and subsequently became one of the most popular | 
and eminent organists in New York, U.S.A. He| 





died at Tacoma, Washington, in 1892. Dr. | 
Taylor graduated Mus.Bac. in 1873, and 
in 1894 the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music was conferred upon him. He was 


a brilliant pianist and organist, and was greatly 
esteemed by a large circle of musical and other 
friends. The funeral of Dr. Taylor took place on 
August 4th, in Holywell Cemetery. The first part 
of the service was held at New College Chapel. 
Two hymns were sung: ‘Ye Servants of the 
Lord,” and ‘‘ Jesus Lives.” The assistant organist, 
Mr. Wilsdon, played Chopin’s Funeral March 
and Handel’s Dead March in Saul. Dr. 
Taylor has left a widow, two daughters, and 
four sons. The daughters are skilful musicians : 
the eldest plays the violoncello and works in London 
as a professional ; the youngest plays the violin and 
is a teacher in Oxford. One son is in the army and 
is now at the front in South Africa ; one is an artist 
(painter, &c.) ; the two others are still students. 


—0:— 
The death is announced at the age of 48, of 
Frau Brenning, who as Marie Krebs was a favourite 
pianist at the Monday Popular Concerts, London, 
and elsewhere. The daughter and pupil of Carl 
Krebs, she came out as a juvenile prodigy, and 
before she was in her teens she had played at 
Alfred Mellon’s Promenade Concerts in London, 
giving, it said, from 1864 to 1866 no fewer than 170 
concerts in England before she was fifteen. In 
1870-2 she also had a successful tour of 200 recitals 
in America; but some years ago she married, and 
settled down at Dresden as a teacher. 





Odd Crotchets. 


A Stace Manacer’s Entuusiasm. — The 
manager of a music-hallin the north, who, although 
a most illiterate man, prided himself not a little on 
his brilliant oratorical powers, made it a practice in 
the course of the programme every Saturday night 
to announce the leading items of the forthcoming 
week’s bill of fare for the edification of his patrons 
in front. One evening, after adverting in glowing 
terms to the merits of a few of the smaller 
luminaries engaged, he finished his weekly speech 
in the following remarkable terms :—‘‘ Last, but 
not least, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to inform 
you that at an enormous expense I have exclusively 
engaged the marvellous Bormdee Brothers, the 
world-famed acrobats, to appear here in their cele- 
brated entertainment for six nights, commencing 
Monday next. Understand, ladies and gentlemen, 
the Bormdee Brothers, the champion acrobats of 
the world.” Here he paused for a moment to re- 

ain his breath, and then with an impressive wave 
of his forefinger, proudly continued :—‘“ Yes ; and, 
what’s more, on Monday week we've got a troupe 
coming what can knock ’em into a cocked hat !” 


—:0:— 

The following advertisement is quoted from a 
Cambridge paper :—‘‘ Wanted a steady respectable 
man to look after a garden and milk a cow who has 
a good voice and is accustomed to sing in a choir.” 

—:0:— 

THe Cow as Musicat Critic.—At the 
Eastern Counties’ Dairy Farmers’ dinner the other 
day, it was stated that music, suitable in quality 
and administered at the right moment, was a never- 
failing means of increasing the supply of cream. 
Will some shareholder in Welfords, or other big 
milk company, rise to the occasion, and at the next 
annual meeting propose an amalgamation with one 
of the organ manufacturing companies? ‘ The 
directors are gratified to report that the building of 
a three-manual organ on the company’s premises 
has largely increased the supply of cream, and they 
are able, therefore, to pay an additional 2 per cent. 
for this year, with the prospect of a further increase 
next year. At milking-time any shareholder will be 
welcome at the recitals given to the animals. 
Selections from Wagner are performed on Wed- 
nesdays, &c. Owing to the oboe and pedal bourdon 
stops having been found to irritate the animals, 
these parts of the instrument cannot be used.” 
This, we imagine, is by no means overdrawn as a 
specimen of what shareholders in dairy companies 
may have to put up with before long in the directors’ 
reports.— Manchester Courier. 
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London and Provincial Notes. 


Lonpon.—The two Cantatas, ‘‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” and “‘ The Death of Minnehaha,” 
by Mr. S. Coleridge-Taylor, were performed 
under Mr. Allen Gill at the Alexandra Palace on 
July 29th, with great success. There was a Band 
and Chorus of 800, and Mr. Lloyd was chief tenor. 

—:0:— 

BirMINGHAM. — The Birmingham Musical 
Festival will take place on October 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th. Dr. Hans Richter will be the Conductor, 
and the principal vocalists are: Mesdames Albani, 
Evangeline Florence, Esther Palliser, Marie 
Brema, Ada Crossley, and Clara Butt; Messieurs 
Edward Lloyd (his last Festival appearance), Ben 
Davies, William Green, Andrew Black, David 
Bispham, and Plunket Greene. The programme 
will include: ‘ Elijah” (Mendelssohn), ‘‘ Messiah ” 
(Handel), ‘‘St. Matthew Passion” (Bach), ‘‘ Spectre’s 
Bride” (Dvorak), ‘‘Mass” (Byrd), ‘ Requiem” 
(Brahms), Selections from “Israel in Egypt” 
Handel, ‘“‘ Hiawatha,” ‘“‘The Death of Minnehaha,” 
and ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Departure” (S. Coleridge-Taylor), 
“ De Profundis,” (Parry), and “The Dream of 
Gerontius ” (Edward Elgar) (composed expressly 
for this festival), symphonies by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert and Glazounow, and other orchestral 
works. The band and chorus will number 500 
performers. 

—:0:— 

BristoLt.—The new Colston Hall at Bristol is 
rapidly approaching completion, and it will probably 
be opened with some pomp either in November or 
December. The new Hall will provide seating 
room for an audience of 4,000. The orchestra 
itself will hold 600 singers and instrumentalists. 
The Organ, which is the gift of Sir W. H. Wills, 
is in a forward state, and Mr. Henry Willis, the 
builder, expects that its construction in the Hall 
can be commenced this month. Unlike the old 
Hall, the new building will have no pillars 


obstructing the view, and the only columns will be | 


the light shafts supporting the grand tier and 
gallery. On the orchestra ample and separate 
provision is made for each section of the large 
choirs using it. 

—:0:— 


CHESTER.—The Chester Triennial Musical 
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included Gade’s ‘‘ Zion,” Tschaikowsky’s ‘“ Sym- 
phonie Pathetique,” and Beethoven’s Mass in C. 
On the Thursday morning there was a programme 
‘In Commemoration of those who have died for 
their Queen and country in South Africa.” Berlioz’s 
‘* Funeral and Triumphal Symphony ” was origin- 
ally intended for an open-air piece for the transfer 
of the remains of patriots from a cemetery to the 
Invalides. Dr. Joseph Bridge’s ‘* Requiem,” was 
the only work composed expressly for the festival. 
It is of the modern Italian style, and musicianly. 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Song of Miriam,” with new orchestra- 
tion, Wagner’s Good Friday music, and Dr. Saint- 
Saens’s ‘“‘ The Deluge.” ‘ The Deluge ” is said to 
be an absolute novelty to England. The evening 
of the 26th was set apart for Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust.” 
On Friday morning the programme included Sir 
Hubert Parry's “‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,” Professor 
Horatio Parker’s ‘‘ Hora Novissima,” Sullivan’s 
‘“‘In Memoriam ” overture, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear 
my Prayer,” and Perosi’s oratorio ‘‘ The Trans- 
figuration.” The festival closed in the evening 
with ‘* The Messiah.” 


— Ci 


CHELTENHAM.—In our report of the ‘“ Scenes 
from Dante,” performed at the Ladies’ College in 
July, we stated that the music was composed, and 
in some parts arranged by Mr. Lewis Hann. We 
are very pleased to know that, with the exception 
of the unaccompanied tune to the Psalm “ In 
Exitu Israel,’ the whole of the music was com- 
posed by Mr. Lewis Hann. 

During the past month several attractions 
have been well patronised. The White Viennese 
Band was engaged for the Cricket Week and 
played in the Montpellier Gardens. The music 
given was of a light character and very well 
rendered. The Opera House was crowded every 
night for a week, when Mr. George Edwards’ 
“San Toy" Company visited Cheltenham for the 
first time and gave Sidney Jones’ clever Chinese 
Musical Comedy. The staging was perfect, and 
the entire company excellent. The band and chorus 
wereimportant features throughout the performance, 
and the costumes were magnificent. 

The plans of the new Town Hall and 
Assembly Rooms were given in The Examiner on 
August 15th. The new building will be a great 


Festival took place July 25th to 27th. Dr. J. C.| ornament, and of great value to the town. The 
Bridge, brother of the Westminster Abbey organist, | Concert Hall will be r12ft. by 52ft. and 45ft. high, 
was conductor, and he presided over a band and | and a large number of other rooms will be provi- 


chorus of 300 performers. The principal vocalists 
were Mesdames Palliser, Esty, Morley, and 
Ravogli; Messrs. William Green, Lloyd Chandos, 
Andrew Black, Pierpoint, and Knowles. The 
festival commenced on the 25th with ‘ Elijah,” 
followed in the evening by a programme which 





ded. The Hall will seat about 1,500, aad there 
will be a good orchestra for band and chorus. Im- 


provements are being carried out at the Winter- 


Gardens, which will be connected with the new 
Town Hall. The Balls, Concerts, &c., next 
season will take place in the Winter’ Gardens, 
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The Festival Society will again use the Winter 
Gardens for the Subscription Festival Concerts 
next season. The first Triennial Musical Festival 
took place there in 1887, under the entire manage- 
ment of Mr. J. A. Matthews, and the Festival 
Society. The following picture was photographed 
during the performance of the “ Elijah,” on Thurs- 
day afternoon, October 26th, 1887. 


September, 1g00. 


Dover.—An organ recital was given in Christ 
Church on July 18th, by Mr. H. J. Taylor, 
F.R.C.O., assisted by Madame Minnie Curtis 
(vocalist), and Mr. R. B. Freemad (violinist). The 
following was the programme :—Passacaglia (Bach) ; 
Largo (from ‘The New World” symphony) 
(Anton Dvorak); Vocal Solo, “The Throne of 
Grace” (with violin obbligato) (Bonheur) ; Sinfonia 
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The soloists were Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Julia 
{ones, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. Holberry Hagyard, | 

r. Robert Grice, and Mr. Watkin Mills, assisted | 
by Miss Laura Davis and Mr. W. J. Brown (pupils | 
of Mr. J. A. Matthews). The band and chorus | 
numbered upwards of 350 performers, and the | 
chorus consisted entirely of county singers. Madame | 
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SICAL FESTIVAL, 1887. 
(from “‘ The Hymn of Praise,” (a) Maestoso con 
moto; (b) Allegro (Mendelssohn); Violin Solo, 
*« Reverie” (Vieuxtemps); Prelude (Rachmaninoff) ; 
Mediation (for voice, violin and organ) (Bach- 
Gounod); Mediation, Toccata (E. d’Evry). 

—:0:— 


Totnes.—The Annual Festival of 


Choral 


Albani will appear during the next season with | choirs connected with the Moreton and Totnes 
other eminent artists, under the direction of Mr. | Deaneries’ Choral Association took place on 
J. A. Matthews. The Festival Society will com- | Tuesday Evening, July 31st, at Totnes Parish 
mence the 31st season on Tuesday evening, Sep- | Church, in the presence of a crowded congregation. 


tember 18th. The programme will include Mr. S. | 
Coleridge-Taylor’s beautiful and popular Cantatas 
‘‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” and ‘‘ The death 
of Minnehaha,” and Gounod’s “‘ The Redemption.” 


The Cantatas are in the Birmingham Festival | 


programme, and are announced for performance 
by several leading Musical Societies during the 


The combined surpliced and unsurpliced choirs 
numbered about 260 choristers. The organ was 
supplemented by an efficient orchestra of strings 
and brass, with Miss Annie S. Holman, of Totnes, 
as principal violin. This year’s festival book, 
published by the Exeter Diocesan Choral Associa- 
tion, was used, and under the conductorship of Mr. 





coming season. 
—:0:— 


CHIGWELL.—At the Grammar School the 


Speech day (August 1st) proceedings included a | Wood’s “ Behold, God is my salvation.’ 


concert by its School Choir. Madrigals, part- 
songs, &c., were given under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Riding, F.R.C.O., who also contributed a 
new setting of ‘‘ The Fighting Téméraire”’ to the 
programme, 





Harold O. Jones, conductor of the Ashburton and 
| Buckfastleigh Choral Societies, great success was 
secured. The Canticles were sung to a setting by 

King Hall, and the Anthem was Cunningham- 
’ The tunes 
composed by Professors Prout and Turpin and Mr. 
Rylond-Smith, were very popular with the choirs. 
Before the Recessional, ‘‘God Save the Queen” 
was performed as an act of thanksgiving for victories 
in South Africa. Mr. Hubert Worth presided at 
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September, 1900. 





the organ, the Rev. Prebendary Martin, of Ilfra- | 


combe, was the special preacher, and the Rev. 
E. Darnly- Smith, of Dandscove, Seng A short | 
recital of Music preceded the festival, . Worth | 
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September 12th—Morning, “ Elijah.”—Even- 
_ing, ‘‘ Creation” (Part I.), “‘ Dixit Dominus” (Leo), 
‘‘ Symphony Pathétique ” (Tschaikowsky). 


September 13th—Morning, “* A Wanderer’s 


(organ), Miss Holman (violin) and Mise B. Killock | Psalm” (Horatio Parker), “Good isn Mtn and 
on 


(cello) taking part. 
—:0:— 
HereForp Musicat FEsTIVAL, 1900. 


This gathering is to take place on September 
gth, 11th, 12th, 13th,and 14th. The programme is of 
unusual musical interest. The arrangements in every 
way have been carried out with the greatest care, 
and the new departure of having a chorus selected 
from the three Festival Counties will be instituted 
for the first time in Hereford. This is a step in 
the right direction, and will, it is hoped, create 
greater interest and better results froma musical point 
of view. The successes at the Festivals held at 
Gloucester since 1895 have led to this, and greater 
attention has been paid to the preliminary re- 
hearsals by the conductor, Dr. G. R. Sinclair, who 
has, wisely, brought all the contingents together for 
rehearsal. The Minim has advocated this for 
a long time, and is rejoiced to see established such 
a desirable plan. A grand opportunity is open to 
the conductors of the Triennial Festivals to extend 


‘the interest in the three counties by having singers 








trained around the Festival Cities, and entirely 
under their control. The list of principal per- 
formers is splendid, and each performance will be 
attended with equal attractions. The chorus will 
number 240, and the band will consist of many of 
the best known instrumentalists, numbering up 
wards of 70. An organ will be erected for the | 
occasion by Messrs. Nicholonson and Co., of | 
Worcester. This will be presided at by Mr. Ivor 
Atkins, Mus.Bac., at the morning performances, 
and by Mr. A. H. Teg se Mus.Bac., at the evening 
performances. Sinclair will be conductor in 
chief, and the eis sonia will be conducted by the 
composers. The following soloists will take part 
in the Festival:—Madame Albani, Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, Miss Hilda Foster, Madame Ella Russell, 
Miss Marie Brema, Miss Ada Crossley, Miss 
Marion Blinkhorn, Miss Muriel Foster, Mr. Ed- 
ward Lloyd, Mr. William Green, Mr. Santley, Mr. 
i Black, Mr. Daniel Price, Mr. Watkin 
ills 





THe PROGRAMME :— 


On Sunday, September gth, Grand Denali | 
Service in Cathedral, at 10.30. | 


September 11th—Morning, “ Thanksgiving Te | 


| Grail Music”"’ (Wagner), ‘ Choral Symp 


(Beethoven).—Evening, ‘God goeth up” (Bach), 


'“ The Soul’s Expression” (S. Coleridge-Taylor), — 
| ‘* Hymn of Praise.” ; 


September 14th — Morning, ‘“ Messiah.” — 
Evening, Chamber Concert in Shirehall. 

The Rev. G. E. Ashley, of Stretton Rectory, 
Hereford, is the Honorary Secretary, and tickets 
for all the performances may be secured at Messrs. 
— and Carver’s, Hereford. 








Be Look out for the 
OCTOBER ‘‘MINIM” 


(ENLARGED). 


New Music, Reviews, and 
Original Musical Articles. 








The Musicians’ Newspaper. 
(DUSICA]. i 
MURDOCH 
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Deum” (C. H. Parry), “Symphony in D’ [ONE PENNY WEEKLY, from Railway Bookstalls, or 


(Brahms), “Last Post” (C. V. Stanford), “‘ Re- 


through any News Agents; or send 


= - (Verdi).—Evening, Grand Concert in| ygaRLy SUBSCRIPTION, 6s. 6d., to M 
Shireha ‘ 


anager 
130, Fleet Street London, E.C 
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VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL ; 


SCHOOL oF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE: 


CLAVIER HALL, 


12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 


The Study of the Pianoforte the Speciality. 


Day and EvENING CLAsSEs. 





Special and Unique Courses of Study in 
PIANOFORTE TECHNIC + + 
SIGHT-READING and SIGHT-PLAYING 


HARMONY (the Pianist’s Harmony Course), 
+ + + 
Teachers Trained in the Methods and Use of the 
Practice Clavier: 











N.B.—Interesting Prospectus (32 pages), giving full 
particulars of the unique Methods of the School sent free to 
any address. 
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“The most useful 
and complete ally of 
the piano in exist- 
ence.”’ 


1 
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THE 
VIRGIL 





a The 
AUTUMN TERM 
of the 


virait piano scHooL|G LAVIER. 


| 

} 

| 

begins September 24th, 1900. 

| Unique Courses of Study in ++ + 
} 


| TECHNIC, 
HARMONY, Ss 
SIGHT-READING. | Send for Circular. 





Interesting Prospectus Free. 








CLAVIER HALL, 12, meer (nee, we Square, 
‘The Virgil Practice Clavier (British) Co., Ltd. ; 


“Christ is our Corner Stone” (St. 


‘Christmas Carol: 


ebacadeseeansesentoceon™ ccaadenades TE : See b’ 


|Tune for Ascension Day: 


September, 1900. 


Rew mMisic, &C,, 
Published by ‘‘THE MINIM" Co.. Cheltenham, Eng. 


DEDICATION HYMN? 


Kenelme). 


Composed by Geo. A. A. West, F.R.C.Q. Price 
Threepence, post: free. 
Seven-fold “Amen” for Six Voices, Com- 


posed by Geo. A. A. West, F.R:C.O. Price Threepence, 
post free. 


“What Light is this.’ 
Composed by HERBERT C. Morris: Price Twopence 


post free. 


Sexagenary Hymn: “God, who at Gibeon.” 
Composed by Rev. G. C. E. Rytey, Mus.Bac. Post 
free Three-halfpence. 


Vesper Hymn for Four Voices (No. 2): “So 
grant us Peace.” Composed by F.'C.’ Baker: 
Printed on a Card. Post free One Penny. 


, Two Christmas Carols: “Unto a World of 
Sin,’ and “The Babe in. Bethlehem,” 
Composed by Rev. G. C. E. > Ryztgy, Mus. Bac: 
Post free, Twopence. ; 


Part Song for Male Voices: “Those Evenin 
Bellis.” — Composed by J. Cuartes Lone*#YR-C: 
Price ‘Threepence. 


Music. for the Burial of the Dead. Com- 
posed by F. B. Townenp, F.Gld.O. Price. Fourpence. 


Lecture: ‘Instruments of Music in the Time of the 
Bible’ (Illustrated). ‘By: Harotp S. Rosins. Price 


Sixpence. 





“He is Gone.” 
Composed by D. J. Drew. Price Twopence. 
“Lullaby Song.” Composed by William 
Griffith, Mus.Bac. Price Sixpence. 


-|“Te Deum,” in Chant Form. Composed by E. 


Morant Parry. Price Threepence. 
“Lord. thou hast heard.” Com- 


Anthem: 
Price Threepence. 


posed by WittiamM D. ARMSTRONG. 


Communion Anthem: “!i am the Bread of 
Life.” Full Anthem with a short Tenor Solo; by J. 
SEBASTIAN MaTruews. Price Threepence. 


Music for the Liturgy of the New Church. 
Composed by HERBERT Horner. Price threepence, net. 


| Christmas Anthem: “Fear not, tor behold 


| bring you Good Tidings.” ‘Wittiam D. 
ARMsTRONG, Price fourpence, net, ; 


ALL, POST FREE: . 
Ess—'‘ MINIM” OFFICE, CHELTENHAM, Enc: 

































